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MORMON  ISM. 


There  is  a  God  in  this  work.  A 
supreme  power  has  attended  the  Gospel 
of  salvation,  or  what  is  called  Mormon- 
ism  from  its  rise  to  this  day.  [Thirteenth 
of  June,  1852]. 

I  say  to  all,  both  Saints  and  sinners, 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  who  has 
heard  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  of  sal- 
vation, the  report  of  this  work  of  the 
last  days,  of  the  coming  forth  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  of  the  mission  of 
Joseph  Smith,  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accompanied 
that  report  with  power,  and  with  the 
testimony  of  its  truth,  no  matter  as  to 
the  character  of  the  individual,  nor  yet 
whether  he  admits  and  embraces  the 
truth.  If  he  has  heard  it  in  simplicity 
and  purity,  the  weight  of  testimony  it 
bears  along  with  it,  carries  conviction  to 
his  mind  that  it  may  be  true,  although, 
through  the  influence  of  the  world,  of 
evil  associations  in  life,  or  the  instigation 
of  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  those 
convictions  or  impressions  may  be  swept 
away,  which,  if  exercised  at  the  time,  in 
sincerity,  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to 
know  the  truth,  would  have  substantiated 
the  matter  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  A 
weight  of  testimony  always  accompanies 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  of  sal- 
vation. 

Mormonism  will  progress.     If  it  does 

not,  God  will  be  dethroned;  for  when  he 

undertakes  to    do    anything,  it  will   be 

done,    notwithstanding   every   opposing 

influence.  When  the  wicked  have  power 

to  blow  out  the  sun,   that  it   shines   no 

more;  when  they  have  power  to   bring 

to  a   conclusion   the  operations   of   the 
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elements,  suspend  the  whole  system  of 
nature,  and  make  a  footstool  of  the 
Almighty,  they  may  think  to  check 
Mormonism  in  its  course,  and  thwart 
the  -unalterable  purposes  of  heaven. 
Men  may  persecute  the  people  who 
believe  its  doctrines,  report  and  pub- 
lish lies  to  bring  persecution  on  their 
heads;  earth  and  hell  may  unite  in  one 
grand  league  against  it,  and  exert  their 
malicious  power  to  the  utmost,  but  it 
will  stand  as  firm  and  immovable  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  as  the  pillars  of  eternity. 
Men  may  proscribe  the  prophet,  and 
those  who  believe  and  uphold  him,  they 
may  drive  the  Saints  and  kill  them,  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  truths  of  Mormon- 
ism one  iota,  for  they  will  stand  when 
the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  when 
the  heavens  are  wrapt  up  like  a  scroll,  and 
the  solid  earth  is  dissolved.  Mormonism 
stands  on  the  eternal  basis  of  Omnipo- 
tence. Jehovah  is  the  Mormonism  of 
this  people,  their  Priesthood  and  their 
power,  and  all  who  adhere  to  it,  will,  in 
the  appointed  day,  come  up  into  the 
presence  of  the  King  Eternal,  and  receive 
a  crown  of  life. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  proud 
of  my  religion.  It  is  the  only  thing 
that  I  pride  myself  in,  on  the  earth. 
I  may  heap  up  gold  and  silver  like  the 
mountains;  I  may  gather  around  me 
property,  goods  and  chatties,  but  I  could 
have  no  glory  in  that,  compared  with  my 
religion;  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and 
intelligence;  it  swallows  up  the  truth 
contained  in  all  the  philosophy  of  the 
world,  both  heathen  and  Christian;  it 
circumscribes    the   wisdom   of   man;    it 
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circumscribes  all  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  the  world;  it  reaches  to  that  within 
the  veil.  Its  bounds,  its  circumference, 
its  end,  its  height  and  depth  are  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  mortals,  for  it  has 
none. 

After  taking  the  position  that  the 
theology  of  the  various  sects  of  Christen- 
dom could  be  mastered — that  is  all  the 
knowledge  connected  with  their  theology 
could  be  mastered  by  a  few  years  of 
diligent  application,  President  Young 
then  says: 

I  am  proud  to  say  of  my  religion,  I 
have  studied  it  faithfully  for  twenty-two 
years,  day  and  night;  at  home  and 
abroad;  upon  the  rivers,  and  upon  the 
lakes;  when  traveling  by  sea  and  by 
land;  have  studied  it  in  the  pulpit,  from 
morning  till  night;  whatsoever  might  be 
my  pursuit,  I  have  studied  it  with  as  close 
an  application  as  any  college  student 
ever  did  any  subject  he  wished  to  com- 
mit to  memory;  and  I  can  say  I  have 
only  just  got  into  the  a  b  c  of  it;  it  leads 
the  vision  of  my  mind  into  eternity. 

At  that  time  [1830]  it  was  said, 
Mormonism  must  be  put  down,  but  it 
is  now  larger  than  ever.  They  can 
only  kill  the  body,  and  Mormonism 
is  not  altered  by  that  in  the  least. 
The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  the 
oracle  through  which  God  spoke; 
they  slew  his  body,  but  Mormonism  is 
still  the  same.  Had  Mormonism  been 
a  falsehood,  the  devil  and  the  world, 
instead  of  fighting  against  it,  would  have 
sustained  and  built  it  up. 

I  have,  always,  from  my  first  experi- 
ence, been  ready  to  talk,  converse  and 
exchange  ideas  with  every  man  and 
woman,  in  whose  society  I  have 
chanced  to  be  thrown.  I  say  to  all 
parties,  I  have  no  quarrels  with  you,  no 
contentions,  but  I  am  willing  to  exhibit 
my  belief  before  you,  for  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
also  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  Book  of  Covenants,  which 
book  contains  the  revelations  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  lead  to  eternal  life.  I  will 
give  them  to  you  freely.  If  you  have 
got  anything  extra,  and  worth  more  than 


what  I  have,  why  not  be  willing  to  give 
to  me  as  I  am  to  give  to  you  ?  Have 
you  got  true  principles  of  Christianity? 
They  are  also  mine.  I  never  had  any 
occasion  to  have  a  quarrel  or  debate 
with  any  man.  You  say  you  belong  to 
the  Presbyterians;  it  is  no  matter,  if  you 
have  got  the  truth,  that  truth  is  also 
mine.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Methodist's 
society,  and  have  you  got  the  truth  ? 
It  is  right,  that  truth  is  Mormonism; 
it  is  my  property.  Are  you  a  Quaker? 
It  is  no  matter,  if  you  have  the  truth, 
that  same  truth  is  mine.  Are  you  a 
Catholic,  and  have  you  got  the  truth?  That 
is  my  doctrine,  and  I  will  not  quarrel 
about  it.  "Well,"  says  one,  "I  am  a 
Jew;  I  guess  I  can  get  up  a  quarrel  with 
you."  No,  you  cannot.  I  shall  not 
contend  with  you,  for  the  Jews  have  got 
true  principles,  and  they  possess  no 
truth  but  what  belongs  to  Mormonism; 
for  there  is  not  a  truth  in  earth  or  in 
heaven,  that  is  not  embraced  in  Mormon- 
ism. 

All  there  is  of  any  worth  or  value  in 
the  world  is  incorporated  in  our  glorious 
religion,  and  designed  to  exalt  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  men  to  a  permanent, 
celestial  and  eternal  station. 

In  a  word,  if  Mormonism  is  not  my 
life,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any.  I  do 
not  understand  anything  else,  for  it  em- 
braces everything  that  comes  within  the 
range  of  the  understanding  of  man.  If 
it  does  not  circumscribe  everything  that 
is  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  it  is  not  what 
it  purports  to  be. 

I  will  inform  you  how  I  became  a  Mor- 
mon— how  the  first  solid  impression  was 
made  upon  my  mind.  When  I  under- 
took to  sound  the  doctrine  of  Mormon- 
ism, I  supposed  I  could  handle  it  as  I 
could  the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian, 
and  other  creeds  of  Christendom,  which 
I  had  paid  some  considerable  attention 
to,  from  the  first  of  my  knowing  any- 
thing about  religion.  When  Mormonism 
was  first  presented  to  me,  I  had  not  seen 
one  sect  of  religionists  whose  doctrines 
from  beginning  to  end,  did  not  appear 
to  me  like  the  man's  free  masonry  which 
he  had  in  a  box,  and  which  he  exhibited 
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for  a  certain  sum.  He  opened  the  main 
box  from  which  he  took  another  box;  he 
unlocked  that  and  slipped  out  another, 
then  another,  and  another,  and  thus  con- 
tinued to  take  box  out  of  box  until  he 
came  to  an  exceedingly  small  piece  of 
wood;  he  then  said  to  the  spectators: 
"That,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is  free 
masonry."  I  found  all  religions  com- 
paratively like  his — they  were  so  deficient 
in  doctrine  that  when  I  tried  to  tie  their 
loose  ends  and  fragments  together,  they 
would  break  in  my  hands.  When  I 
commenced  to  examine  Mormonism,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  take  hold  of  either 
end  of  it;  I  found  it  was  from  eternity, 
passed  through  time,  and  into  eternity 
again.  When  I  discovered  this,  I  said, 
"It  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  man." 
Then  I  applied  my  heart  to  wisdom,  and 
sought  diligently  for  understanding.  * 
*  Mormonism  is  all  in  all  to  me; 
everything  else,  in  the  shape  of  false 
government  and  false  religion  will  perish 
in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord,  or  else  the 
ancient  prophets  have  been  mistaken. 

If  you  let  Mormonism  alone  I  will 
promise  that  every  honest  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  will  be  in 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  and  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  God. 

I  tell  you  that  a  man  cannot  believe 
Mormonism  as  I  do,  a'nd  be  a  bad  man. 

I  was  so  perfectly  weaned  when  I 
embraced  Mormonism,  I  could  have  left 
father,  mother,  wife,  children,  and  every 
relation  I  had,  and  am  weaned  from 
every  body  that  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  voice  of  revelation. 

I  have  made  no  sacrifices.  Mormon- 
ism has  done  everything  for  me  that  ever 
has  been  done  for  me  on  the  earth,  it 
has  made  me  happy,  it  has  made  me 
wealthy  and  comfortable;  it  has  filled 
me  with  good  feelings,  with  joy  and 
rejoicing.  Whereas,  before  I  possessed 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  I  was  troubled 
with  that  which  I  hear  others  complain 
of,  that  is,  with,  at  times,  feeling  cast 
down,  gloomy  and  desponding;  with 
everything  wearing  to  me,  at  times,  a 
dreary  aspect. 


When  Mormonism  finds  favor  with  the 
wicked  in  this  land,  it  will  have  gone 
into  the  shade;  but  until  the  power  of 
the  Priesthood  is  gone,  Mormonism  will 
never  become  popular  with  the  wicked. 
Mormonism  is  not  one  farthing  better 
than  in  the  days  of  Joseph.  The  hand 
of  the  Almighty  i§  over  mankind,  and 
Mormonism  is  hid  from  men;  they  do 
not  know  anything  about  it.  The  Lord 
deals  with  this  people,  and  draws  them 
into  close  quarters,  and  makes  them  run 
the  gauntlet,  and  tries  their  faith  and 
feelings.  He  draws  them  into  diverse 
circumstances  to  prove  whether  they 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  or  not;  and  if 
need  be  he  will  let  the  enemy  persecute 
us  and  destroy  many  of  us;  he  will  let 
them  take  our  substance  and  drive  us 
from  our  homes.  Was  Mormonism  popu- 
lar with  those  who  have  formerly  perse- 
cuted, killed  and  driven  us  ?  Yes,  as 
much  as  it  is  today.*  I  have  frequently 
told  you,  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  the 
very  report  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom 
of  God  on  the  earth  is  a  terror  to  all 
nations,  wheresoever  the  sound  thereof 
goeth.  The  sound  of  Mormonism  is  a 
terror  to  towns,  counties,  states,  the 
pretended  republican  governments,  and 
to  all  the  world.  Why?  Because  as  the 
Almighty  lives  and  the  prophets  have 
ever  written  the  truth,  this  work  is 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  world  and 
bring  all  under  subjection  to  the  law  of 
God,  who  is  our  law  giver. 


Mercy.— As  we  expect  to  obtain  mercy, 
so  let  us  have  mercy  upon  each  other. 

Fighting  Devils.— We  are  now  fight- 
ing devils  in  order  to  make  a  heaven  of 
this  earth. 

Progression.— It  is  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  people  that  con- 
tradict future  progression  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  for  the  gospel  does  not. 

Gentile.— Gentile  signifies  disobe- 
dient people. 

Condemnation.  —  Don't  cast  men 
down  to  hell  for  their  honest  belief. 
But  when  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  comes  to  a  man  and  he  rejects  it, 
that  is  his  condemnation. 

*  Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  IV,  p.  38. 
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Night. — Night  is  the  time  the  idle  and 
indolent  watch  for  their  prey. 

God  for  a  Friend. — I  would  rather 
have  God  for  my  friend,  and  all  the 
world  enemies,  then  be  a  friend  with  the 
world,  and  have  God  my  enemy. 

Man  is  endowed  with  power  and  wis- 
dom sufficient,  if  he  will  exercise  them, 
to  hush,  to  silence  his  tongue,  and  cause 
his  hands  to  cease  their  operations. 

The  Lord  will  help  those  who  help 
themselves  to  do  right. 

All  I  desire  to  live  for  is  to  see  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  acknowledge 
God,  bow  down  to  him  and  confess  his 
supremacy  and  his  righteous  covenant. 

We  do  not  wish  a  man  to  enter  on  a 
mission  unless  his  soul  is  in  it. 

I  never  counseled  a  woman  to  follow 
her  husband  to  the  devil. 

I  have  courage  enough  to  tell  a  man 
of  his  meanness,  no  matter  whether  he 
be  a  sheriff,  a  judge,  a  governor,  a 
priest,  or  a  king. 

If  you  wish  to  be  great  in  the  King- 
dom of  God  you  must  be  good. 

Temporal  and  Spiritual  Things. — 
I  cannot  define  any  difference  between 
temporal  and  spiritual  labors.  *  * 
*  Anything  that  pertains  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Lord's  Kingdom  on  earth, 


whether  it  be  preaching  the  gospel,  or 
building  temples  to  his  name,  we  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  spiritual  work, 
though  it  evidently  requires  the  strength 
of  the  natural  body  to  perform  it. 

All  that  concerns  me,  is  to  do  the 
work  the  Lord  has  for  me  today;  and 
if  the  work  is  designed  for  me  to-mor- 
row, I  will  prepare  for  it  to-day,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  perform  it  to-morrow  with 
alacrity. 

What  the  Lord  Requires. — The 
Lord  requires  all  we  have  to  be  devoted 
to  his  Kingdom;  and  though  it  be  but 
the  widow's  mite,  he  can  do  as  much 
with  two  mites  as  he  can  with  millions 
of  them. 

Sin  exists  in  all  eternities.  Sin  is  co- 
eternal  with  righteousness,  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  there  is  an  opposition  in 
all  things. 

The  elements  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded are  as  eternal  as  we  are,  and 
are  loaded  with  supplies  of  every  kind, 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race. 

Goodness  will  always  find  stout  sup- 
porters in  the  good,  and  need  not  to  buy 
favor.  The  man  who  tries  to  buy  the 
influence  of  another  to  cover  up  his 
iniquity,  will  go  to  hell. 
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The  observant  traveler  through  Ari- 
zona sees  many  evidences  that  this  land 
has  been  peopled  by  a  race  very  differ- 
ent from  the  native  tribes  that  now  in- 
habit it;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises  in  his  mind — who  were  these 
people?  When  did  they  dwell  here? 
What  has  become  of  them?  The  re- 
mains of  the  cities,  canals  and  fortifi- 
cations, scattered  all  over  the  country, 
show  that  its  former  inhabitants  were 
much  more  numerous,  and  much  more 
advanced  in  civilization  than  the  present. 
This  is  also  proved  by  their  pottery  and 
domestic  and  religious  utensils  exhumed 
from  many  of  the  mounds  which  have 
been  opened  from  time  to. time  by  the 
curious  and  scientific  in  their  endeavor 


to  penetrate  their  silence  and  mystery. 
Although  much  resembling  the  pottery 
made  to-day  by  the  Papagos  and  Mo- 
quis.the  ancient  vases  and  wares  brought 
to  light  by  excavation  are  far  more 
artistic  and  elegant,  both  in  form  and 
ornamentation.  The  colors  used  in  their 
decoration — black,  blue  and  red — are 
still  as  clear,  bright  and  fresh,  appar- 
ently, as  when  first  applied;  and  as  a 
general  thing,  the  ware  itself  is  finer 
and  better  in  quality.  At  the  present 
day  the  Pagagos  manufacture  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pottery,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  large  jars  or  water  vases, 
some  of  them  four  or  five  gallons  capac- 
ity, while  others  are  of  fifteen  or  twenty. 
These  are  called  ollas  (pronounced  6-yas) 
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and  are  extensively  used  by  the  whites 
to  contain  drinking  water  during  the 
warm  weather,  from  their  remarkable 
power  of  keeping  it  cool.  This  is  be- 
cause of*  their  porosity,  which  permits  a 
constant  evaporation  from  their  outside 
surface.  But  this  is  a  digression.  Some 
of  the  implements  of  stone  are  strange 
in  form,  though  very  carefully  finished, 
and  their  use  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Major  McCrary  and  party  exhumed  from 
a  mound  in  the  Pueblo  Viejo  valley,  a 
few  years  ago,  among  other  household 
utensils,  a  vessel  of  pottery  precisely 
similar  in  form  to  an  ordinary  iron  tea 
kettle,  except  that  it  had  no  handle  or 
bale  to  lift  it  by. 

That  these  ancients  were  skilled  in 
agriculture  is  plainly  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  ancient  canals  scattered  over 
the  Territory,  some  of  them  being  very 
large;  and  all  of  them  very  skilfully  laid 
out,  both  as  to  location  and  grade. 
But  in  the  ability  to  do  this  the  pres- 
ent tribes  are  wofully  deficient.  The 
most  notable  exception  to  this  stric- 
ture are  the  Moquis,  who  raise  a  large 
quantity,  annually,  of  first  class  wheat 
in  the  Salt  River  plain,  and  pro- 
duce also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brown  sugar  from  the  ribbon  sugar  cane. 
That  they  were  numerous  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  their  towns  and 
villages.  Indeed,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  Salt  River  and  Gila  valleys  alone 
contained  a  population  greater  than 
the  whole  of  Utah  at  this  date;  by  some 
the  population  being  estimated  at  half  a 
million. 

But  they  have  disappeared;  how  and 
when — who  shall  tell  ?  Many  things 
brought  to  light  within  the  last  few  years 
go  to  show  that  their  destruction  as  a 
people  was  not  by  gradual  decadence, like 
that  of  most  nations  which  have  passed 
away,  but  was  sudden  and  violent.  The 
country  bordering  the  Gila  has  evidently 
been  the  scene  of  persistent  attack  and 
desperate  defense.  Almost  every  high 
steep  and  rocky  hill  has  been  fortified. 
Usually  a  wall  more  or  less  perfect, 
encircles  each  hill  top;  and  sometimes 
there  were  several  such  circling  walls, 
one    below    another,    especially    facing 


the  less  precipitous  and  more  exposed 
slope  of  the  hill. 

Fortifications  have  also  been  thrown 
up  on  the  level  plains.  These  usually 
consisted  of  high  walls  of  earth,  with  a 
deep  ditch  surrounding  them,  with  from 
one  to  three  or  four  openings  to  permit 
entrance  or  egress.  But  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  an  enemy,  these 
openings  were  always  defended  by  walls 
thrown  up  a  little  in  their  rear,  and  so 
skilfully  disposed  as  to  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  hostile  force  to  gain  the  interior 
of  the  works.  In  some  cases  these  works 
were  laid  out  with  a  masterly  skill,  born 
of  necessity  and  constant  practice. 

But  while  this  doomed  people  made 
many  a  desperate  defense  at  these  vari- 
ous rallying  points,  thousands  were  no 
doubt  cut  off  at  their  homes  and  in  their 
villages  before  they  had  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  or  unite  with  the  larger 
bodies.  In  digging  into  mounds,  mark- 
ing sites  of  former  habitations,  it  has  often 
been  found  that  the  houses  had  been 
burnt,  and  their  owners  slain  while  de- 
fending their  homes.  One  such  ruin 
showed  five  or  six  skeletons,  lying  near 
the  entrance,  extended  over  and  across 
each  other,  just  as  they  had  fallen. 
Sometimes  other  skeletons  were  found 
in  the  interior — probably  those  of  women 
who  had  there  sought  safety  from  their 
ruthless  foes,  but  sought  in  vain. 

The  Yaqui  Indians  have  a  tradition 
relative  to  the  destruction  of  this  ancient 
race,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary.  Many  generations  ago  all 
this  land  was  inhabited  by  a  people  who 
lived  in  good  houses  and  in  cities,  had 
cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  and 
had  farms,  which  they  irrigated  by  means 
of  canals  as  the  whites  do  now.  They 
were  not  warlike,  but  subsisted  mainly 
by  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  upon 
their  flocks  and  herds.  They  were  des- 
perately attacked  by  a  countless  multi- 
tude of  cruel,  half  naked  savages  from 
the  south,  whom  they  resisted  as  long  as 
they  were  able;  but  after  a  brave  and 
protracted  defense  they  were  extermin- 
ated. Their  towns  were  destroyed,  their 
herds  taken,  and  their  lands,  no  longer 
cultivated,    returned    to   their  naturally 
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wild  condition.  The  victors  knew  nothing 
of  irrigation,  and  those  who  could  have 
taught  them  had  perished,  so  the  canals 
became  filled  up  and  destroyed,  and  the 
land  became  a  wilderness.  Finding  not 
enough  wild  game  to  sustain  them,  the 
victors  finally  returned  to  their  home  in 
the  south. 

One  cannot  but  see  how  closely  this 
legend  agrees  with  J  the  history  of  the 
final  driving  and  overthrow  of  the 
Nephites,  as  chronicled  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  degree  a  collateral  proof  of  that 
record,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
traditions  of  other  Indian  tribes. 

The  Pah-Eed  Indians  of  Southern 
Utah,  many  years  ago,  related  to  the 
writer  the  following  tradition,  something 
like  that  of  the  Yaqui's,  but  more  in 
detail.  They  said  the  destroyed  people 
were  white,  and,  like  the  Mormons,  had 
farms,  while  their 
enemies  were  wild  and  savage,  like  the 
Utes,  subsisting  only  by  war  and  the 
chase.  The  white  Indians  were  many 
years  led  by  a  great  general  or  leader, 
who  for  years  made  head  against 
their  enemy,  with  more  or  less  success, 
until  his  death;  after  which  his  people 
could  no  longer  hold  their  own,  but 
were  driven  from  the  country  and  finally 
destroyed.  When  their  leader  perished 
each  one  brought  a  stone  and  placed  it 
upon  his  grave  until  finally  the  pile  be- 
came a  high  hill,  and  so  remains  to  this 
day.  They  say  also  that  a  great  battle 
was  fought  which  continued  five  days, 
leaving   a    countless    number    of  dead 


upon  the  field — so  numerous  that  one 
could  walk  for  miles  upon  the  dead 
without  touching  the  ground.  And  that 
they  often  hear  the  wailing  of  the  slain 
over  the  field  of  death  at  nigh't.  This 
battle,  they  say,  was  fought  not  many 
miles  from  Harmony,  in  Iron  County, 
Utah.  This  tradition  the  Pah-Eeds  re- 
ligiously believed,  and  no  Indian  would 
venture  near  that  haunted  spot  at  night 
for  any  inducement;  nor  cross  it  in  day- 
light, unless  compelled  by  necessity. 

Some  traditions  of  the  southern  tribes 
locate  these  battles  at  various  places, 
where  the  rocks  and  cliffs  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphic  engravings,  which,  as 
the  Indians  say,  have  been  there  for 
many  generations.  They  do  not  know 
who  made  them,  nor  when;  but  say  it 
was  to  commemorate  some  great  event 
which  had  there  occurred. 

Although  the  foregoing  legends  have 
no  special  bearing  in  relation  to  the 
ancient  races  of  Arizona — that  is,  no 
positive  value, — the  writer  regards  them 
as  interesting  traditions  held  in  rever- 
ence by  the  members  of  a  despised  and 
persecuted  people,  who  are  rapidly 
melting  away,  unless  they  shall  be 
rescued  by  the  over-ruling  hand  of  that 
God,  who  was  worshiped  by  their 
fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

At  present,  the  history  of  this  ancient 
race  seems  shrouded  in  mystery;  but 
we  confidently  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  veil  will  be  lifted,  and 
much  that  pertains  to  their  rise,  con- 
tinuance, and  fall  as  a  nation  or  people 
will  be  known.  Santiago. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone 
more  brightly  than  on  the  day  before. 
Through  the  night  a  terrific  storm  had 
raged.  Black  clouds  burdened  with 
moisture  had  been  split  by  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  poured  down  all  their 
floods.  But  with  the  approach  of  light 
the  storm  ceased,  the  clouds  parted  and 
drifted  into  great  cumulous  heaps  light- 


ened to  snowy  whiteness  by  the  glorious 
morning  sun.  The  air  was  fresh  and 
pure,  the  electric  storm  having  dispelled 
the  mists  and  fogs  so  common  to  the 
tropics. 

Long  before  the  sun  had  reached  mid- 
way between  his  rising  and  high  noon, 
the  open  square  before  the  hall  of  justice 
was  filled  with  groups  of  men,  some 
boisterously  disputing  the   rightfulness 
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of  Korihor's  treatment,  and  others  with 
equal  warmth  defending  the  action  of 
the  authorities  of  Gideon. 

The  hall  of  justice  was  crowded  to 
overflowing  with  men  anxious  to  see 
and  hear  the  man,  who  had  by  a  few 
leaps  and  bounds  sprung  into  notoriety. 
The  hall  within  was  circular  in  form, 
with  tiers  of  stone  seats  rising  one 
above  the  other,  their  regularity  broken 
only  by  three  promenades  extending 
three-fourths  of  the  way  around  the 
building.  The  entrance  was  through 
two  wide  double  doors  in  the  south, 
along  a  walk  leading  into  a  circular 
space,  around  which  ranged  the  first  row 
of  seats,  and  from  which  ran  flights  of 
steps  leading  to  the  seats  and  prome- 
nades above.  On  the  west  side  was  a 
spacious  platform  with  two  seats  well  to 
the  back  of  it,  raised  on  a  dais,  evidently 
intended  for  the  high  officials  of  the 
state. 

A  murmur,  that  commenced  near  the 
entrance  and  then  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  gave  notice  that  some  one 
of  importance — perhaps  some  of  the 
chief  actors  in  what  was  to  take  place 
that  day — were  coming  in.  Two  men 
walking  side  by  side  and  followed  by  two 
guards  passed  up  the  short  flight  of  steps 
to  the  platform  and  occupied  the  seats 
before  mentioned.  One  of  them  was  still 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  a  full 
beard  and  glossy  black  hair.  The  eyes 
were  deep  set  and  black,  the  forehead 
low  and  broad,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  square  and  heavy.  The  stature  of 
the  man  was  in  keeping  with  the  face; 
below  the  common  height,  broad 
shouldered  and  ungraceful,  the  whole 
aspect  was  stern,  almost  harsh — such 
was  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  whole  land. 
His  companion  was  a  different  type  of 
man;  tall  in  person,  slightly  stooped 
with  age,  a  high  receding  forehead  and 
hair  of  silvery  whiteness.  In  that  face 
one  could  see  compassion,  patience, 
tenderness — all  the  qualities  in  fact  that 
go  to  make  up  the  highly  spiritual  tem- 
perament. But,  as  one  may  say,  back  of 
the  indications  of  those  qualities  stood 
others  of  a  sterner  character.  The  closely 
compressed     lips,     together     with     the 


whole  form  and  movement  was  expres- 
sive of  determination;  while  the  light 
that  flashed  from  the  eyes  when  ani- 
mated, bespoke  a  quick  spirit  within. 
But  now  as  he  takes  his  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  Chief  Judge,  his  whole  air  is 
calmness,  almost  sadness;  and  indeed 
care  had  drawn  many  and  deep  lines  in 
that  noble  face. 

Neither  of  these  officers,  though  the 
foremost  men  in  the  great  Nephite 
republic,  wore  any  badge  of  office; 
but  were  dressed  very  similar  to  hun- 
dreds of  common  people  in  the  hall. 
The  dress  consisted  of  a  sort  of  tunic 
drawn  over  a  close  fitting  under  gar- 
ment, gathered  in  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle 
and  extending  to  the  knees,  but  leaving 
the  arms  and  legs  bare;  over  the  tunic 
was  generally  thrown  a  light  robe,  very 
often  of  rich  material  and  varying  in 
color  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  wearer;  on 
the  feet  sandals  were  worn,  fastened  to 
the  feet  and  legs  by  broad  thongs  of 
tanned  deer  hide — such  was  the  male 
dress  of  that  period  among  the  Nephites. 
The  chief  judge's  tunic  was  of  a  light 
brown,  with  a  dull  red  robe  thrown  over 
the  shoulders.  The  tunic  of  the  high 
priest  was  white,  and  his  robe  a  light 
blue  gathered  in  graceful  folds  about  his 
person,  something  after  the  fashion  in 
which  the  Roman  toga  was  worn. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Chief  Judge  one  of 
the  guards  left  the  hall  and  soon  returned, 
conducting  to  the  platform  Korihor  and 
the  guards  who  brought  him  from 
Gideon,  a  few  others  following — friends 
of  the  accused.  Among  the  latter  there 
was  one  whose  graceful  form  towered 
above  the  rest,  whose  step  was  more 
firm,  and  whose  every  limb  and  feature 
and  movement  seemed  conscious  of 
power  and  pride.  As  he  followed  Kori- 
hor up  the  steps  to  the  platform  and 
stood  near  him,  the  High  Priest  started 
from  his  seat — there  was  a  convulsive 
twitching  of  the  fine  features,  and  then 
the  tears  stole  silently  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks.  He  had  recognized  his  son 
Corianton,  as  the  follower  of  this  un- 
believer. He  was  aware  that  his  son 
had  called  upon  him  the  day  before,  knew 
that  he  had  expressed  some   sympathy 
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for  him,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  see 
him  thus  openly  identify  himself  with  the 
cause  of  the  scoffer  against  God;  and  it 
wrung  his  heart  with  anguish. 

As  Korihor  took  his  place  before  the 
Chief  Judge  the  latter  unrolled  a  parch- 
ment which  contained  the  charges  against 
him,  as  set  forth  by  the  authorities  of 
Gideon. 

"Korihor,"  said  he,  the  voice  was 
strong  and  harsh,  "you  are  charged,  by 
the  authorities  of  the  land  of  Gideon, 
with  having  sought  to  stir  up  sedition, 
disrupt  the  government  and  destroy  re- 
ligion. It  doth  not  appear,  however,  that 
you  have  set  on  foot  any  society  or  or- 
ganization looking  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  unworthy  purposes,  but 
have  merely  agitated  them  by  your 
speeches.  Our  law  cannot  punish  a  man 
for  his  belief  nor  for  the  expression  of  it, 
therefore  it  is  our  decision  that  you  be 
set  at  liberty.  However,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  caution  you  that  the  path  you 
tread  is  filled  with  danger,  both  to  your- 
self and  those  you  may  induce  to  follow 
you.  Let  me  remind  you  that  our  present 
system  of  government  has  been  most 
fruitful  of  happiness  to  the  people,  and 
holds  out  to  them  the  fairest  promise  of 
future  good;  and  he  who  becomes  its 
enemy,becomes  the  enemy  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  end  must  come  to  sorrow. 
Let  not,  therefore,  your  love  of  notoriety, 
or  any  other  motive  betray  you  into 
seeking  it,  by  paths  so  pregnant  with 
danger  to  yourself  should  you  fail,  and 
so  disastrous  to  the  public  weal  should 
you  succeed.  You  are  acquitted  before 
the  law  of  the  land;  but  the  High  Priest 
may  have  some  advice  for  you." 

"Acquitted  by  the  law  of  the  land — 
now  I  suppose  I  am  to  be  tried  by  the 
law  of — heaven!"  said  Korihor.  "Well, 
we've  heard  from  earth,  now  we  are 
ready  to  hear  from  heaven — what  a  pity 
the  other  place, ' '  pointing  significantly  be- 
low, "is  not  also  represented,  we  would 
then  have  a  trinity  of  you  to  hear  from. 
Proceed  heaven!"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
High  Priest. 

"Korihor,"  said  the  High  Priest,  "your 
speech  ill  becomes  your  intelligence, 
your" 


"What,  has  heaven  turned  flatterer! 
can  a  priest  speak  to  an  opponent  in  fair, 
well-seeming  words?  You  know  well  to 
whom  you  speak — one  who  will  not 
kneel  in  the  dust  before  you — one  who 
fears  neither  you  nor  your  gods,  but 
whose  soul  abhors  you  both,  and  is  free 
from  your  superstition  and  the  slavish 
submission  it  begets,  else  we  should 
have  had  thunder  from  God's  mouth- 
piece, and  not  the  mellifluous  tones 
breathing  softly — 'Korihor,  your  speech 
ill  becomes  your  intelligence,'  but  go  on, 
speak  as  is  your  wont,  I  despise  your 
flattery  as  I  defy  your  power." 

"Think  not  I  meant  to  flatter,"  con- 
tinued the  High  Priest  unmoved,  by  the 
rude  interruption,  "for  I  meant  to  say, 
had  you  listened  patiently,  that  your 
speech  would  not  do  credit  to  a  perverse 
child." 

This  was  a  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
Korihor  had  scarcely  expected,  and  the 
scoffer  felt  that  his  impetuosity  had 
placed  him  at  a  disadvantage. 

"Why  do  you  go  about  to  destroy  the 
people's  belief  in  God  and  their  hope  in 
Christ?"  continued  the  High  Priest. 

"To  undeceive  them,  to  free  them 
from  a  groveling  superstition,  which 
bows  down  their  souls  that  they  dare 
not  assert  their  rights  and  liberties,  nor 
raise  their  heads  in  manly  pride,  nor 
gratify  their  appetites,  lest  they  offend 
this  traditionary  God — a  being  who 
never  has  been  seen  or  known,  nor  ever 
will  be.  I  seek  to  strike  off  the  servile 
chains,  with  which  your  priests  have 
loaded  them,  in  order  to  bring  to  pass 
your  own  designs — that  you  may  glut 
yourselves  with  the  labors  of  their  hands, 
and  hold  them  at  your  mercy.  I  would 
see  men  free  from  superstition,  acknowl- 
edging no  power  more  potent  than  their 
own.  I  would  teach  them  that  intelli- 
gent management  is  providence,  that 
genius  is  God;  that  this  life — so  far  as 
we  know — terminates  existence,  and 
therefore  they  should  encompass  all  the 
happiness  possible,  by  enjoying  what 
the  appetites  and  passions  crave.  I  tell 
thee  proud  priest,  now  playing  at 
humanity,"  he  exclaimed  with  sudden 
vehemence,    "your  religion    is   slavery; 
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your  priesthood,  a  fraud;  your  Christ,  a 
delusion;  your  God,  a  lie!" 

The  great  audience  grew  breathless  at 
the  fierce  denunciation,  and  then  the 
calm  but  strong  voice  of  the  High  Priest 
rang  through  the  hall — "Could  a  decep- 
tion, a  lie  produce  such  supreme  joy  in 
the  hearts  of  men  as  the  faith  of  this 
people  in  God  does?" 

"Yea  it  could,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  in 
that  it  does;  but  the  joy  this  people 
think  they  have  is  not  joy;  man  never 
tastes  joy  until  he  breaks  away  from  all 
restraint,  and  feels  himself  accountable 
to  no  one  for  his  actions,  then  and  then 
only  is  he  capable  of  joy." 

"  'Tis  a  lying  spirit  prompts  thee  so  to 
answer,  for  never  while  sense  and  judg- 
ment keep  their  seats  in  the  mind  of 
man  can  he  cast  off  restraint,  or  become 
dead  to  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility; 
therefore  what  you  would  call  joy  would 
be  the  wild  delirium  of  the  madman  or 
the  drunken — long  may  this  people  be 
preserved  from  such  joy  as  this — its 
spirit  is  drawn  from  the  alembic  of  hell, 
its  effect  is  destruction.  Equally  false  is 
your  statement  that  the  priests  glut 
themselves  on  the  labors  of  the  people. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  the  judges,  seventeen  years  since, 
until  now,  I  have  labored  with  my  own 
hands  for  my  support;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  travels  for  the  church,  and 
labors  in  it,  I  have  never  received  even 
one  senine  for  my  labors,  nor  have  my 
brethren,  save  it  were  in  the  judgment 
seat;  and  then  we  have  received  only 
according  to  law  for  our  time.  What 
doth  it  profit  us  to  labor  in  the  church, 
then,  but  to  declare  the  truth,  that  we 
might  have  happiness  in  the  joy  of  our 
brethren?" 

The  scoffer  was  silent  at  this  calm 
statement  of  fact,  but  he  stared  boldly 
in  the  face  of  the  speaker.  Corian- 
ton,  however,  manifested  some  uneasi- 
ness, as  he  saw  the  spirit  in  his  father 
awaking. 

"Korihor,"  said  the  High  Priest,  and 
there  was  an  intensity  in  the  voice  which 
thrilled  the  whole  assembly,  "you  mock 
at  religion,  you  deny  the  existence  of 
God,  but  I  testify  to  you  there  is  a  God, 


and  now  will  you  deny  his  existence  or 
blaspheme  his  name?" 

"Yea,  that  I  will!  What,  thinkest  thou 
because  a  high  priest  says  in  solemn 
tones,  'I  tell  thee  Korihor,  there  is  a 
God,'  that  I  will  crouch  at  his  feet  and 
confess  what  ye  would  call  my  sins,  and 
like  an  echo  say  amen  to  your  testimony? 
By  the  gods,  if  such  there  be,  you  must 
think  my  spirit  easy  over-awed!  I  tell 
thee  no,  there  is  no  God — ye  have  no  evi- 
dence that  there  is — give  me  proof  of 
his  existence — let  me  see  a  manifestation 
of  his  power — show  me  a  sign!" 

"All  things  testify  of  his  existence. 
The  traditions  of  our  fathers  affirm  it" — 

"The  traditions  of  our  fathers!"  con- 
temptuously broke  in  Korihor,  "I  de- 
mand a  living  sign,  and  you  talk  to  me 
of  tradition!" 

— "The  written  testimony  of  many  of  the 
prophets  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  time  our  fathers  left  Jerusalem, 
as  recorded  upon  the  brass  plates  they 
brought  with  them  into  the  wilderness, 
prove  his  existence;  the  testimony  of  all 
the  holy  prophets  that  God  hath  raised 
up  to  minister  to  this  people  declare  it; 
and  back  of  these  witnesses  stands  all 
nature — the  earth  with  its  wealth  of  fruits 
and  flowers  and  vegetation  and  animal 
life;  the  rains  which  make  it  fruitful,  the 
glorious  sun,  which  kisses  its  fruits  and 
grains  to  ripeness;  day  and  night,  seed- 
time and  harvest — all  proclaim  the  Crea- 
tor and  his  goodness  and  wisdom  and 
love!  The  existence  and  harmonious 
movement  through  space  of  many  other 
worlds  than  ours,  in  such  exact  order  and 
regularity,  proclaim  his  power  and  glory; 
and  more  than  all,  the  still  small  voice  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  testifying  to  the  secret 
soul  of  man  of  the  being  of  God  and 
man's  accountability  to  him — all  these 
things  united  give  ample  proof  of  God's 
existence  and  power  and  majesty;  yet 
there  stands  a  man,"  and  he  pointed  his 
finger  at  Korihor,  and  addressed  himself 
to  the  audience,  "who  denies  there  is  any 
proof;  turns  from  all  this  and  impiously 
demands  a  sign!" 

The  scoffer  stood  awed  before  the 
awful  form  of  the  priest;  and  well  indeed 
he  might,  for  he  had  risen  in  delivering 
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the  above;  his  face  shone  with  intelli- 
gence, his  eyes  reflected  the  light  of 
heaven,  his  voice  trembled  with  the 
power  of  God;  and  the  form  drawn  up  to 
its  full  height  was  magnificently  grand. 

"I — I  do  not  say — there  is — no  God," 
said  Korihor  in  subdued,  husky  tones, 
and  trembling  with  fear — "I  do  not 
believe  there  is, — I  will  not  believe  ex- 
cept ye  show  me  a  sign!" 

"Then  this  shall  be  thy  sign — I  tell  thee, 
in  the  name  of  God,  thou  shalt  be  dumb 
and  never  speak  again!"  The  voice  was 
trumpet  toned  now  and  seemed  to  shake 
the  building  and  the  whole  audience 
had  started  to  their  feet.  There  was  a 
half  stifled  exclamation  from  the  scoffer, 
and  he  wildly  clutched  the  air;  his  eyes 
seemed  bursting  from  their  sockets  and 
his  face  was  purple  with  his  effort  to 
speak.  Those  who  had  stood  with  him 
drew  back  as  if  by  instinct,  and  he  stood 
alone  writhing  under  his  curse.  Ex- 
hausted at  last  by  violent  contortions  of 
his  whole  frame,  he  became  more  calm; 
and  in  answer  to  the  question  by  the 
Chief  Judge — "Art  thou  now  convinced 
of  the  power  of  God?"  he  wrote  an 
answer,  saying  that  he  was;  that  he  knew 
there  was  a  God,  but  the  devil  had  de- 
ceived him  by  appearing  to  him  as  an 
angel  of  light,  that   he  had  taught  his 


words  because  they  were  pleasing  to  the 
carnal  mind,  and  his  success  made  him 
believe,  finally,  that  they  were  true.  He 
pleaded  piteously  that  the  High  Priest 
would  remove  the  curse,  but  Alma  re- 
plied: "If  this  curse  should  be  taken 
from  thee,  thou  wouldst  again  lead  away 
the  hearts  of  this  people;  therefore  it 
shall  be  unto  thee,  even  as  the  Lord 
will." 

Korihor  looked  around  him,  but  no  one 
gave  him  recognition  as  a  friend;  those 
who  had  accompanied  him  into  the  hall 
stood  terror  stricken,  and  amazement 
blazed  in  every  countenance.  He  real- 
ized that  he  was  deserted  in  this  his  ex- 
tremity, and  with  a  gurgling  cry  in  his 
throat  he  fled  from  the  hall  and  the 
city. 

The  vast  audience  which  had  breath- 
lessly witnessed  this  remarkable  scene 
and  demonstration  of  the  power  of  God, 
began  to  break  up,  and  quietly  leave  the 
hall,  each  person  too  deeply  impressed 
with  what  he  had  witnessed  to  speak  to 
his  neighbor.  The  Chief  Judge  and  the 
High  Priest  were  among  the  last  to  de- 
part. As  the  latter  was  approaching  the 
door  his  robe  was  clutched,  and  turning 
round  he  stood  face  to  face  with  his  way- 
ward son — Corianton. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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A   STRANGE   MAY-DAY. 

It  was  but  a  sorry  May-day  we  have 
had  this  year,  and  a  most  peculiar  one. 
Winter  may  be  said  to  have  lingered  in 
the  lap  of  Spring  with  a  vengeance,  or 
more  properly,  that  he  tried  to  trample 
her  under  his  feet.  Led  on  by  bright-blue 
skies,  and  soft  balmy  winds,  the  April 
just  past  was  one  unusually  forward. 
Already  the  snow  on  the  mountain  tops 
had  begun  to  assume  that  gleaming 
silvery  hue  that  makes  it  appear  so 
beautiful,  and  which  usually  heralds  an 
early  Flora's  season.     Over  head 

" White  fleecy  clouds, 

Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind." 


and  in  the  gardens,  the  first  gush  of 
fragrant  violets  had  come  and  gone, 
along  with  the  crimson  Japonicas.  The 
peach,  the  apple,  the  cherry  trees  were 
covered  with  masses  of  blossom,  and 
the  flags  had  begun  to  flaunt  their  pur- 
ple finery  in  the  sunlight. 

With  a  changing  moon  there  came  a 
change  of  skies.  When  May  morning 
dawned,  all  nature  lay  robed  in  white. 
From  morn  to  noon  fell  softly  the 
feathery  snow,  and  then  the  sun  came 
forth  It  was  a  curious  sight,  for  soon 
the  broad  valley  appeared  as  if  dressed 
out  in  motley,  bands  and  patches  of 
green  alternated  with  white,  where  the 
snow  faded  quickly  from  off  the  green 
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lucerne  fields  or  lay  unmelted  on  the 
new  plowed  ground.  The  blossomed 
trees  made  squares  of  variously  shaded 
pink.  In  the  gardens  near  by,  the  newly 
budded  leaves  hung  lifeless  and  limp; 
the  lilacs  heavy  and  wan;  the  flags 
looked' slattern,  their  finery  all  bedrag- 
gled and  torn,  and  only  the  wall  flowers 
looked  saucy,  emerging  from  the  cover- 
ing of  snow,  erect  and  trim.  Along  the 
mountains  and  across  the  distant  part  of 
the  valley  faint  tints  of  prismatic  colors 
played,  as  though  a  number  of  rainbows 
had  fallen  from  the  upper  sky,  and  had 
been  diffused  through  the  lower  air.  The 
whole  effect  was  quite  novel  and  unusual. 

A   FIFTEENTH   OF   SEPTEMBER. 
"There  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven." 

This  has  been  an  exquisite  day;  peace 
brooded  over  valley  and  mountains; 
such  autumnal  beauty  met  the  eye  on 
every  side  as  made  the  heart  rejoice. 
At  the  falling  of  the  leaf  we  may  experi- 
ence a  feeling  of  sadness,  but  not  surely 
during  those  perfect  days  when  the  sum- 
mer foliage  is  beginning  to  be  shot  with 
gleams  of  ambre,  crimson  and  mellowed 
gold,  and  the  fiery  heat  of  August  has 
given  place  to  days,  tempered  to  mild- 
ness by  the  first  cool  nights  of  autumn. 
Spring,  like  youth,  charms  us  with  its 
gladsomeness  and  promise.  Autumn 
wins  our  esteem  like  one  whose  declining 
years  bear  the  fruitage  of  a  life  of  use- 
ful toil. 

There  is  a  walk  that  used  to  be  a  fav- 
orite one  of  mine,  and  in  search  of  a 
quiet  hour  I  wandered  there  this  day. 
Up  the  bench  land  to  the  highest  shore 
line  of  the  old  lake  bed,  then  across  a  wide 
plateau,  glad  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
and  then  a  plunge  into  the  cool  recesses 
of  a  little  glen,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 
a  deep  cut  furrow  adown  the  hillside, 
with  dwarf  oak  and  maple  meeting  over- 
head. Half  way  down,  a  little  spring 
trickles  forth,  with  water  icy  cold,  over- 
canopied  with  swaying  golden-rod.  On 
its  brink  there  lay,  this  special  time,  a 
few  scattered  feathers,  irredescent,  and 
crimson-stained  with  bloodspots.  Some 
gentle  denizen  of  the  place  had  been 
rudely  robbed  of  its  mate,  and  left  to 
mourn  with  plaintive  unheard  cries. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  glen  the  path 
turns  into  a  canon,  and  follows  along  by 
the  mossy  stream-side.  Well  is  the 
place  known  by  the  truant  school-boy, 
and  much  is  dreaded  the  hot  whistling 
wire-grass  and  the  sharp  stinging  nettles, 
by  these  owners  of  naked,  sun-tanned 
feet.  Hawthorne  and  maple,  choke- 
cherry  and  oak,  form  thickets  of  coolest 
shade. 

At  the  end  of  the  path,  three  huge 
blocks  of  conglomerate,  welded  together 
in  some  long  past  age,  have  fallen  from 
this  frost  fractured  cliff  of  the  mountain, 
and  lie  bridging  the  stream.  Here  was 
the  place  to  cross,  and  return  along  an 
old  wagon  road,  being  fast  effaced  by 
the  freshets  of  spring.  Exposed  to  the 
cold  canon  wind,  the  foliage  along  the 
hillside  was  farther  advanced  in  gorgeous 
colors  than  in  the  valley,  and  filled  the 
scene  with  glory.  All  was  still  and 
peaceful,  each  leaf  motionless  in  the 
slumbrous  air.  I  could  not  find  a  single 
flower,  though  I  gathered  a  showy  bou- 
quet enough;  bunches  of  mountain 
grapes,  blue  furred  berries,  and  dark 
glossy  leaves,  armed  around  with  a 
thorny  edge. 

A   JULY   TEMPEST. 

There  was  a  wild  hour  this  afternoon 
over  our  valley,  and  one  entirely  charac- 
teristic of  this  mountain  region:  All 
the  morning  the  remnant  of  a  past  storm 
lay  along  the  western  ranges,  entirely 
hiding  them  from  sight,  although  the 
eastern  mountains  were  clear,  and  the 
valley  showed  fresh  and  radiant  as  a 
newly  created  world.  The  foliage  ap- 
peared to  have  renewed  its  youth,  so 
deliciously  green  it  was,  thickly  covered 
with  clinging  rain  drops.  As  the  sun 
lifted  and  gained  in  power,  he  eagerly 
drank  up  the  moisture  from  grass  and 
tree  and  lifted  it  into  the  skies  where  it 
was  turned  into  clouds,  all  pearly  gray 
and  silver  edged,  lovely  in  shape  as  in 
color.  From  noon  onward  the  air  grew 
warm  and  still,  ending  in  a  dead  calm, 
close  and  sultry.  Two  rival  banks  of 
cloud,  wild  and  threatening,  gathered 
in  the  west.  One  a  little  to  the  south, 
along  the  Oquirrh  edge,  an  increase  of 
those  already  there;    and  one,  more  to 
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the  north,  over  the  shining  level  of  the 
lake.  Motionless  they  hung  awhile,  as 
though  awaiting  for  some  invisible  sig- 
nal, motionless  like  a  host  about  to  rush 
to  battle.  And  then  they  sped  forward, 
torn  and  tossed  by  furious  winds,  bring- 
ing with  them  dense,  sloping  columns 
of  sleety  hail.  Well  I  knew  how  these 
two  wild  armies  of  clouds  would  meet, 
each  fiercely  contending  for  victory. 
Often  had  I  seen  their  like,  locked 
together  in  the  Wasatch  summits,  like 
two  strong  wrestlers  in  death  grip, neither 
moving  until  in  a  frenzy  of  passion  they 
would  leap  forward,  side  by  side. 


All  pale  and  hurrying  the  rain  swept 
down  over  the  northern  hills;  the  grass, 
the  weeds,  the  foliage  bent  down  in 
terror  at  the  fury  of  its  approach. 
Fiercely  it  tore  the  vines  from  their 
trellice  fastenings,  seized  the  unripe 
fruit  on  the  trees  and  dashed  it  on  the 
ground,  whilst  leaves  and  branches 
stripped  from  the  trees  fell  wildly 
through  the  air.  With  awful  nearness 
the  sign  of  nature's  wrath  flamed  on  the 
sky,  leaped  to  the  earth  and  quivered 
along  the  ground,  the  heavy  thunder 
pealing  forth  near  and  afar. 

Alfred  Lambourne. 
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There  is  one  other  objection  to  be 
urged  against  the  theory  of  evolution 
before  leaving  it;  it  is  contrary  to  the 
revelations  of  God.  I  have  not  in  mind, 
at  present,  the  revelations  respecting 
the  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life;  but  rather  the 
revelations  which  speak  of  the  Atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  the  reve- 
lations of  God  contained  in  the  Bible, 
man  was  created  just  and  right — 
"sufficient  to  have  stood,  yet  free  to 
fall."  He  transgressed,  in  some  way, 
the  holy  commandment  given  him,  and 
by  that  transgression  became  fallen  man, 
subject  to  sin  and  death,  and  entailed  the 
same  evils  upon  his  posterity.  Both  he 
and  they  were  powerless  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
that  violation  of  law;  but  a  sacrifice  was 
prepared,  a  Redeemer  was  provided, 
both  for  Adam  and  all  his  posterity.  In 
the  meridian  of  time  that  Redeemer 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  eventually  was  offered 
up  a  sacrifice  for  sinful  man — he  suffered 
for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God.*  That  this  was 
the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  scriptures. f 

*  I  Peter  iii,  18.  f  See  the  chapters  in  "The 
Gospel"  on  General  Salvation,  where  this  idea  is 
treated  at  some  length. 


But  if  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  be 
true,  if  man  is  only  a  product  evolved 
from  the  lower  forms  of  life,  better  still 
producing  better,  until  the  highest  type 
of  intellectual  manhood  crowns  with 
glory  this  long  continued  process — then 
it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  no  "fall," 
such  as  the  revelations  of  God  speak  of; 
and  if  there  was  no  fall,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  a  Redeemer  to  make  atone- 
ment for  man,  in  order  to  reconcile  him 
to  God;  then  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  myth,  the  coinage  of  idle  brains, 
and  Jesus  himself  was  either  mistaken, 
or  one  of  the  many  impostors  that  have 
arisen  to  mock  mankind  with  the  hope 
of  eternal  life. 

Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  accept- 
ing the  philosophy  of  evolution,  after 
which  all  the  world  is  *how  running — it 
is  destructive  of  the  grand  central  truth 
of  all  revelation;  as  well  ancient  as 
modern;  as  well  the  revelations  given  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  those  given 
to  the  apostles  of  the  New  Testament; 
as  well  those  given  in  Asia,  as  those 
given  in  America;  and  the  central  truth 
of  all  revelation  is  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  redemption  through  the  atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ.  All  things  else  con- 
tained in  the  revelations  of  God  to  man 
are  subordinate  and  dependent  for  their 
strength  and  force  upon  this  leading 
truth. 
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I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  class  of 
men  who  profess  to  be  "Christian  evolu- 
tionists," and  who  maintain  that  Chris- 
tianity can  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  philosophy  of  evolution.  But  how 
are  they  made  to  harmonize?  We  are 
told  that  Jesus  is  still  a  redeemer,  but  in 
this  sense:  He  gave  out  faultless  moral 
precepts,  and  practiced  them  in  his  life; 
and  inasmuch  as  people  accept  his  doc- 
trines and  follow  his  example  they  will 
be  redeemed  from  evil.  But  as  to  the 
fall  of  man  and  the  atonement  made  for 
him  by  the  Son  of  God — both  ideas  are 
of  necessity  rejected;  which  means,  of 
course,  denying  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  revelation;  it  is  by  destroying 
the  basis  on  which  the  Christian  religion 
rests,  that  the  two  theories  are  harmon- 
ized— if  such  a  process  can  be  called 
harmonization.  It  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  tiger  and  the  lamb  har- 
monize, or  lie  down  together — the  tiger 
eats  the  lamb. 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  paper  on  this 
subject  that  the  follies  of  those  who  pro- 
fess a  belief  in  the  theory  of  creation  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  the  theory 
of  evolution;  that  their  exegesis  of  the 
revelations  on  the  subject  were  so  mani- 
festly absurd,  and  contradicted  so  many 
well  known  and  indisputable  facts,  that 
scientific  men  sought  for  other  explana- 
tions of  the  origin  of  things.  The 
theologians  in  the  apostate  churches  of 
Christendom  have  maintained  that  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth — the 
universe — out  of  nothing,  in  six  days.  A 
statement  than  which  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  one  more  absurd,  or  one  which 
contradicts  more  completely  every  fact 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  man. 
Every  sense,  every  possible  conception 
of  the  mind  bears  witness  that  from 
nothing,  nothing  comes.  The  idea  of 
creating  the  universe  out  of  nothing, 
however,  is  rapidly  passing  away  from 
the  minds  of  the  present  generation; 
and  it  is  conceded  by  many  theologians 
that  there  is  no  warrant  for  such  a  doc- 
trine in  the  scriptures;  but  that  it  became 
generally  accepted  through  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  word  create. 


"The  meaning  of  this  word,"  says  Rev. 
Baden  Powell,  of  Oxford  University, 
"has  been  commonly  associated  with 
the  idea  of  'making  out  of  nothing.'  But 
when  we  come  to  inquire  more  precisely 
into  the  subject,  we  can  of  course  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  the  meaning  only  from 
an  examination  of  the  original  phrase." 
The  learned  professor  then  proceeds  to 
say  that  three  distinct  Hebiew  verbs  are 
in  different  places  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  divine  act,  and  may  be 
translated  respectively,  ''create, ' '"make, ' ! 
"form  or  fashion."  "Now,"  continues 
the  professor,  "though  each  of  these  has 
its  shade  of  distinction,  yet  the  best 
critics  understand  them  as  so  nearly 
synonymous  that,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  idea  of  making  out  of  nothing,  little 
or  no  foundation  for  that  doctrine  can 
be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  first  of 
these  words."  And,  of  course,  if  no 
foundation  for  the  doctrine  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  first  of  these  words — viz: 
the  verb  translated,  create,  then  the 
chances  are  still  less  for  their  being  any 
foundation  for  the  doctrine  in  the  verb 
translated,  "made,"  "formed"  or  "fash- 
ioned." 

This  is  in  harmony,  too,  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
He  says:  "You  ask  the  learned  doctors 
why  they  say  the  world  was  made  out  of 
nothing;  and  they  will  answer,  'Don't 
the  Bible  say  he  created  the  world? 
and  they  infer,  from  the  word  create, 
that  it  must  have  been  made  out  of 
nothing.  Now  the  word  create  came 
from  the  word  baurau,  which  does 
not  mean  to  create  out  of  nothing;  it 
means  to  organize,  the  same  as  man 
would  organize  materials  and  build  a 
ship.  Hence  we  infer  that  God  had 
materials  to  organize  the  world  out  of 
chaos — chaotic  matter,  which  is  element, 
and  in  which  dwells  all  the"  glory.  Ele- 
ment had  an  existence  from  the  time  he 
[God]  had."* 

Professor  Baden  Powell  further  says: 
"The  idea  of  'creation'  as  meaning 
absolutely  'making  out  of  nothing,'  or 
calling  into  existence  that  which  did  not 
exist  before,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 

*  Journal  of  Discourses;  Vol.  vi,  p.  6. 
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term,  is  not  a  doctrine  of  scripture; 
but  it  has  been  held  by  many  on  the 
grounds  of  natural  theology,  as  enhanc- 
ing the  ideas  we  form  of  the  divine 
power,  and  more  especially  since  the 
contrary  must  imply  the  belief  in  the 
eternity  and  self  existence  of  matter."* 
Theologians  have  held,  generally,  that 
to  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and 
self  existence  of  matter  detracted  from 
the  perfection  of  Deity,  though  how 
that  can  appear  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. 

Not  only  have  so-called  theologians 
been  compelled  to  renounce  the  un- 
philosophical  idea  that  the  universe  was 
created  out  of  nothing;  but  they  also 
have  to  admit  that  there  are  indisputable 
evidences  of  the  earth  having  a  greater 
antiquity  than  their  interpretations  of  the 
word  of  God  allow.  That  is,  the  earth 
itself  bears  in  its  own  bosom  the  evidence 
that  it  is  more  than  six  thousand  years 
old.  And  though  it  may  turn  out,  on 
further  investigation,  that  some  of  the 
claims  of  geology  are  extremely  absurd; 
owing  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  the 
founders  of  that  science  have  not  con- 
sidered sufficiently  the  effect  of  conditions 
not  now  existing  and  forces  not  now  in 
operation,  but  which  doubtless  existed 
and  operated  in  the  earlier  ages  of  our 
earth's  existence — yet  when  extremely 
liberal  allowances  for  all  these  things  are 
made,  the  indisputable  evidence  adduced 
from  the  science  of  geology  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  statement  that  the  earth 
is  more  than  six  thousand  years  old;  and 
it  might  be  added  also  that  from  the 
same  source  it  is  evident  that  the  earth 
was  not  created  or  organized  from  pre- 
existing element  in  six  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours  duration. 

These  facts  which  geology  unquestion- 
ably demonstrates  have  thrown  sectarian 
theologians  into  dismay.  The  dogmas 
concerning  the  creation  formulated  with 
so  much  pomp  and  circumstance  by  the 
apostate  churches  of  Christendom, 
respectable  only  for  their  antiquity,  are 
going  to  pieces  before  the  facts  dis- 
covered by  geologists,  and  churchmen, 
or  theologians,  call  them  which  you  will, 
*  Kitto's  Biblical  Literature,  Art.  Creation. 


are  filled  with  alarm  lest  all  confidence 
be  lost  in  revelation;  and  many  of  them 
are  making  frantic  efforts  to  harmonize 
the  facts  of  revelation  with  the  facts  of 
science.  Unfortunately,  however,  some 
of  these  proceed  on  lines  which  result 
the  same  as  the  efforts  of  some  to  har- 
monize the  theory  of  evolution  with  the 
gospel— as  the  latter  efforts  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  gospel,  so  the  former 
end  in  denying  the  inspiration  of  scrip- 
ture, in  relegating  it  to  the  realms  of 
poetry,  which  means  kicking  it  con- 
temptuously out  of  the  domains  of  fact, 
of  history.  '  'We  affirm, ' '  say  they,  '  'that 
it  cannot  be  history — it  may  be  poetry."* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible,  however, 
which  drives  believers  in  revelation  to 
those  straights— straights  in  which  they 
throw  overboard,  practically,  the  word  of 
God;  discard  it,  or,  in  other  words,  de- 
grade it  to  the  level  of  romance — making 
it  nothing  better  than  the  idle  coinage  of 
the  half  frenzied  brains  of  day  dreamers. 
If  the  dogmas  of  apostate  Christendom 
respecting  the  creation  were  given  over 
as  a  romance  instead  of  the  revelations  of 
God,  and  those  revelations  were  re-ex- 
amined, and  especially  if  re-examined 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  would  then  be  found  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  scriptures  requiring  the  believer 
in  revelation  to  accept  the  idea  of  recent 
or  instantaneous  creation  of  the  earth. 
There  is  no  more  warrant  in  the  Bible 
for  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  was  begun 
and  completed  —  created  —  about  six 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  instantly, 
at  the  word  of  God,  than  there  is  that  it 
was  made  out  of  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  very  much  to  lead  one  to 
believe  the  contrary. 

Six  thousand  years  ago  our  earth 
reached  that  degree  of  perfection  that 
it  was  fitted  for  the  abode  of  man;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  geologists  have  found  no  evidence 

*  Kitto's  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  I,  p.  486. 
Such  also  were  the  views  of  the  late  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  in  fact  all  of  his  school; 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. For  the  continental  countries  I  cannot 
speak.  [B.  H.  R.] 
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of  the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth 
only  in  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust 
belonging  to  the  latest  geological  periods, 
and  most  probably  only  in  those  made 
within  the  period  of  history.  But  while 
the  Bible  may  teach  that  it  was  only 
about  six  thousand  years  since  man  was 
placed  upon  the  earth,  how  long  the 
process  of  formation  lasted  previous  to 
that  time,  how  long  it  required  to  pre- 
pare this  planet  with  all  its  wealth  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  animal  life, 
for  the  abode  of  man,  is  not  known. 
"It  is  called,  in  the  scriptures,"  says 
Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  "six  days;  but  we 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  scrip- 
tural term  'day.'  It  evidently  does 
not  mean  such  days  as  we  are  now  ac- 
quainted with — days  governed  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  by 
the  shining  of  the  great  central  luminary 
of  our  solar  system.  A  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours  is  not  the  kind  of  day  re- 
ferred to  in  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
creation;  the  word  'day'  in  the  scriptures 
seems  often  to  refer  to  some  indefinite 
period  of  time.  The  Lord,  in  speaking 
to  Adam  in  the  garden  says,  'In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die;'  yet  he  did  not  die  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  he  had  eaten  the  for- 
bidden fruit;  but  he  lived  to  be  almost  a 
thousand  years  old,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  word  'day'  in  this  paragraph, 
had  no  reference  to  days  of  the  same 
duration  as  ours.  Again  it  is  written, 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  'In 
the  day  that  he  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth;'*  not  six  days,  but  'in  the 
day'  that  he  did  it,  incorporating  all  the 
six  days  into  one,  and  calling  that  period 
'the  day'  that  he  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  f" 

As  a  further  evidence  that  "day"  as 
used  in  connection  with  the  acts  of  crea- 
tion does  not  mean  a  period  of  duration 
of  twenty-four  hours,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  it  was  not  until  the  period 
called    the    fourth    day    that    the    sun 

*  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the 
day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.     Genesis  ii,  4. 

f  Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  234-5. 


reflected  his  light  upon  our  earth 
and  ruled  the  day;  and  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness,  giving  us  the 
day  and  night  regulated  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis;  so  that  the 
preceding  three  days  were  not  of  twenty- 
four  hours  duration,  but  certainly  re- 
ferred to  some  other  division  of  time, 
which  was  also,  doubtless,  employed 
throughout  in  speaking  of  these  acts  of 
creation.* 

Moreover,  it  is  said  in  this  first  chapter 
of  Genesis: 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth. 

"And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 
Genesis  i,  1,  2. 

How  long  it  remained  in  that  condition 
before  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  or  the  six  great 
periods  of  creation  began,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say,  since  we  have  no  data 
in  revelation  to  go  upon;  but  the  duration 
was  doubtless  sufficient  to  allow  all  the 


•  Respecting  this  creation  of  the  sun  as 
referred  to  in  the  above,  Apostle  Orson  Pratt 
has  made  some  remarks  at  once  ingenious  and 
instructive,  he  says: 

"What  I  understand  by  the  formation  [crea- 
tion] of  these  celestial  luminaries,  is  that  he 
[God]  then  caused  them  to  shed  forth  their 
light  [that  is  upon  the  earth.]  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  would  take  the  Lord  six  days  to 
form  such  a  little  speck  of  a  world  as  ours,  and 
then  for  him  on  the  fourth  to  form  a  globe  four- 
teen hundred  thousand  times  larger  than  the 
earth.  This  does  not  look  consistent  to  me.  If 
it  took  six  days  to  form  a  small  world  like  ours, 
we  might  certainly  suppose  that  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  one  day  to  form  the  sun, 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  matter  sufficient 
to  make  some  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  thou- 
sand worlds  like  this,  and  whose  actual  size  or 
magnitude  is  fourteen  thousand  times  larger 
than  our  globe;  consequently  I  understand  by 
the  formation  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 
and  setting  them  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heavens,  that  he  merely  suffered  their  light  to 
shine  on  the  fourth  day,  to  regulate  the  even- 
ings and  mornings,  that  were  produced  prior  to 
that  time,  probably  by  some  other  cause.  The 
Lord  wanted  by  these  luminaries  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night,  and  he  set  them  for  times 
and  seasons  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens." 
Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  316-7. 
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myriads  of  years  claimed  by  geologists 
as  necessary  for  the  formation  of  our 
planet.  Then  how  long  those  periods  of 
time  were  which  are  called  "days"  in  the 
Bible,  is  uncertain,  but  enough  is  known 
to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
great  periods  of  time,  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive acts  of  creation  occurred.  In 
which  continents  were  up-raised,  and 
mountains  were  heaved  up  by  volcanic 
eruption,  exposed  to  warmth  and  light 
and  covered  with  vegetation,  and  animal 
life,  and  then  worn  away  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  atmosphere  and  rains, 
much  of  their  matter  being  carried  back 
to  old  ocean's  bed,  and  settling  there  as 
sediment,  forming  new  strata  of  rocks, 
occasionally  imbedding  vegetables  and 
animals  which  became  fossilized;  and 
these  strata,  being  afterwards  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  are  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  from  what  he  there 
finds,  the  geologist  conjectures  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth  and  forms  his  judg- 


ment as  to  what  animals  and  vegetation 
were  then  upon  it — there  was  time  for 
all  this,  let  it  be  performed  ever  so 
slowly. 

While  the  Bible  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, gives  sufficient  margin  to  allow  all 
the  time  claimed  by  the  geologists  for 
that  work,  let  their  claims  be  ever  so 
extravagant,  still  let  geologists  have 
some  modesty  about  them  and  admit — 
as  perforce  they  must — that  they  do  not 
know  that  the  same  conditions  existed, 
or  the  same  forces  operated  in  those 
long  ages  of  the  past  that  now  exist  and 
operate.  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
changes  resulting  in  the  advancement  of 
earth's  formation,  and  in  its  preparation 
for  the  abode  of  man  were  much  more 
rapid  then  than  now.  This  is  not  beg- 
ging the  question,  there  is  no  need  of 
that;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  passing,  as 
pointing  to  a  condition  of  things  not  un- 
likely to  have  existed. 

B.  H.  Roberts. 


THE    GERM    OF    DIPHTHERIA. 


It  is  claimed  that  "two  professors 
connected  with  the  Pasteur  Institute 
have  discovered  the  generative  microbe 
of  diphtheria,  and  that  a  preventive  of 
this  disease  by  means  of  vaccine  virus 
is  expected  to  follow."  Should  this  ex- 
pectation be  realized,  the  discovery  and 
its  successful  application  will  certainly 
take  rank  among  the  most  important 
triumphs  in  the  realm  of  medical  science. 
The  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  especially 
in  the  principal  cities,  and  the  very  large 
proportion  of  fatal  cases,  is  little  dreamed 
of,  excepting  by  those  who  are  giving 
special  attention  to  the  subject.  In 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  instance,  in  1888  there 
were  984  deaths  from  diphtheria,  which 
probably  represented  3,000  cases.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  same  number  of 
deaths  had  occurred  in  the  same  time 
from  cholera,  smallpox,  or  yellow  fever, 
Brooklyn  would  be  put  down  as  a  pest- 
ridden  city  indeed. 

From  four  weekly  statements  of  vital 
statistics  issued  by  the  Brooklyn  Board 


of  Health,  commencing  with  the  date 
January  12,  1889,  and  ending  February 
2,  1889,  the  following  number  of  deaths 
from  diphtheria  appear  to  have  taken 
place  in  six  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
world: 

New  York,  ....  T82 

Philadelphia,  -  -  -  39 

Boston,     -----  43 

Brooklyn,      -----     124 
London,  -  92 

Paris,  ....  .     n8 

It  so  happens  that  the  new  Hoagland 
Laboratory  connected  with  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  of  Brooklyn,  is 
now  conducting  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions in  bacteriological  science,  having 
been  especially  equipped  for  this  purpose 
through  the  munificence  of  Dr.  C.  N. 
Hoagland,  the  donor  of  the  institution. 

The  experts  connected  with  the  labor- 
atory are  pursuing  investigations,  which 
lead  in  the  same  direction  as  the  discov- 
eries claimed  to  have  been  made  at  the 
Pasteur   Institute  in   Paris.     The  labor- 
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atory  has  sent  to  Europe  for  cultures  of 
what  are  claimed  to  be  diphtheria  germs, 
which  will  be  compared  with  those  ob- 
tained here.  Dr.  G.  T.  Kemp,  associate 
director  of  the  bacteriological  depart- 
ment of  the  laboratory,  when  consulted, 
said  that  the  discovery  of  the  real  diph- 
theria microbe,  and  the  adoption  of 
vaccination  as  a  means  of  prevention, 
was  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  prosecution  of  the  search  for  a 
diphtheria  germ,  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  scientific  experts  for  the  past 
few  years,  does  away  entirely  with  the 
popular  theory  that  the  disease  can  be 
caused  by  sewer  gas  or  filth  conditions. 
The  advanced  investigators  now  gener- 
ally agree  that  the  disease  is  carried  by 
a  microbe  or  germ.  Filth  and  gases 
emanating  therefrom  are  a  means  of 
cultivating  the  same,  and  may  carry  it 
from  person  to  person  and  from  house  to 
house.  In  other  words,  that  the  cause 
of  diphtheria  is  diphtheria,  and  not  sewer 
gas  or  filth. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  germ  theory, 
Drs.  H.  C.  Wood  and  H.  F.  Formad,  of 
Philadelphia,  were  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  investigate  the  subject  in 
its  relation  to  diphtheria,  and  the  results 
of  their  extended  investigations  were 
published  in  1882,  as  an  appendix  to  the 
report  of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 
They  obtained  specimens  of  micrococci 
(germs  nearly  round  in  shape)  from 
persons  suffering  from  diphtheria  and 
representing  the  disease  in  various 
stages.  Rabbits,  Guinea  pigs,  and  rats 
were  inoculated  with  the  micrococci,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  soon  manifested 
symptoms  of  diphtheria — fever,  forma- 
tion of  membrane,  paralysis,  and,  finally, 
death.  Later  investigations  demonstrat- 
ed the  fact  that  there  is  still  an  undis- 
covered germ,  the  means  for  investi- 
gating which  were  not  perfected  when 
Drs.  Wood  and  Formad  made  their  in- 
quiries in  1882.  The  publication  of 
Loeffier's  treatise  on  the  germ  of  diph- 
theria, which  appeared  in  1884,  and 
which  fills  seventy  pages  of  the  quarto 
volume  of  the  "Kaiserlichen  Gesund- 
heitsamte,"  worked  a  very  great  ad- 
vance in  the  search  for  the  true  germ  of 
6* 


diphtheria.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
treatise  has  never  been  translated,  but 
its  contents  are  known  to  those  who  are 
giving  special  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  describes  the  minute,  masterly,  and 
exhaustive  investigations  into  this  diffi- 
cult field  of  bacteriology,  which  resulted 
in  the  author  designating  the  bacillus  (a 
rod-shaped  germ)  as  the  genuine  diph- 
theria microbe. 

If  the  work  referred  to  in  the  dispatch 
from  Paris  is  the  same  as  that  done  by 
Professors  Roud  and  Yersin,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  the  "An- 
nates de  lTnstitut  Pasteur,"  then  it  is 
merely  a  research  confirmatory  of  the 
work  already  done  by  Loeffler. 

Having  assumed  that  the  true  germ 
of  diphtheria  has  been,  or  that  it  will 
eventually  be,  discovered,  the  interest- 
ing question  presents  itself  whether  the 
introduction  of  the  virus  into  the  human 
system  can  prevent  the  person  so  in- 
oculated from  taking  the  disease.  A 
number  of  scientific  gentlemen  who 
have  been  consulted  on  this  point  ex- 
press themselves  as  having  faith  in  the 
new  process,  while  others  claim  that 
inasmuch  as  a  person  who  has  had 
diphtheria  may  have  it  again,  the  in- 
troduction of  diphtheria  virus  into  the 
system,  by  means  of  vaccination,  can 
give  no  greater  immunity  from  future 
attacks.  On  this  point  it  may  be  said 
that  when  the  experimenters  inoculated 
sewer  rats  with  diphtheria  virus  it  was 
found  that  they  did  not  take  the  disease, 
but  when  field  rats  were  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment,  the  usual  symptoms 
of  diphtheria  soon  appeared.  It  has 
been  urged  against  the  germ  theory,  as 
applied  to  diphtheria,  that  if  there  are 
innumerable  deadly  microbes  constantly 
floating  in  the  air,  how  does  it  happen 
that  one  person  is  affected  by  them,  and 
not  another?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
development  of  the  germ,  like  the 
development  of  the  seed,  depends  upon 
the  soil  into  which  it  falls.  Of  thirty 
healthy  children  examined  by  Loeffler, 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  was  taken  from 
the  mouths  of  four  of  them. 

When  the  system  becomes  reduced 
from  various   causes,    it    may    be   from 
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breathing  sewer  gas,  over-exertion,  im- 
proper nourishment,  or  neglect,  or  other 
causes,  then  the  microbe  develops  rapidly 
and  diphtheria  is  the  final  result.  This 
may  explain  why,  in  apparently  healthy 
and  well  guarded  homes,  cases  of  diph- 
theria frequently  occur.  The  germ  may 
be  communicated  by  one  child  talking 
with  another  on  the  street.  Its  develop- 
ment depends  upon  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  child  to  whom  it  is  com- 
municated. If  it  is  well  and  vigorous, 
it  successfully  baffles  the  effects  of  the 
dangerous  germ,  while  if  other  condi- 
tions exist,  the  germ  acts  like  a  spark 
falling  into  a  pile  of  shavings. 

It  will  certainly  not  add  to  our  quiet- 
ness of  mind  if  it  be  demonstrated  be- 


yond peradventure  that  the  cause  of 
diphtheria  is  an  insidious,  an  invisible 
microbe  floating  in  the  air,  to  which  all 
persons  are  more  or  less  subject.  But  if 
coupled  with  this  demonstration  it  can 
be  shown,  as  a  result  of  recent  investiga- 
tions, that  immunity  can  be  given  by 
vaccination,  then  every  lover  of  his  kind 
will  rejoice,  and  the  discovery  will  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  achievements 
of  science. 

Chas.  D.  Baker,  in  Set.  Am. 


It  is  better  to  have  strength  of  prin- 
ciple than  of  mere  muscle,  but  better  still 
to  have  both.  A  man  who  is  strong  in  in- 
tellect and  in  body  is  on  the  best  terms 
with  nature  and  the  world. 


WHY    CHRISTIANITY    LIVES. 


According  to  the  Christian  Visitor, 
Voltaire,  the  noted  French  philosopher 
and  infidel,  once  said:  "In  twenty  years 
Christianity  will  be  no  more.  My  single 
hand  shall  destroy  the  edifice  it  took 
twelve  Apostles  to  rear."  "Some  years 
after  his  death,"  continues  the  Visitor, 
"his  very  printing  press  was  employed 
in  printing  New  Testaments,  and  thus 
spreading  abroad  the  gospel." 

"Gibbon,"  says  the  same  authority, 
"with  solemn  sneer,  devoted  his  gor- 
geous history  [The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire]  to  sarcasm  upon 
Christ  and  his  followers;  his  estate  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  one  who  devotes 
large  sums  to  the  propagation  of  the 
very  truth  Gibbon  labored  to  sap." 

Lord  Byron  described  these  two  men 
as 

Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous 
roads, 

A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame; 

They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 

Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder  and 
the  flame 
Of  heaven,  again  assailed,  if  heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research.could  deign  do  more 
than  smile. 

The  noble  poet  further  says  of  Voltaire, 


that  he  was  all  fire  and  fickleness;   a 

child 

Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 

A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 

The  proteus  of  their  talents;  but  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which  as  the  wind, 

Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 

Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a 
throne. 

Gibbon,  the  poet  describes  as 
*    *    *     Deep  and  slowly  exhausting  thought, 

And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 

And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 

Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell, 

Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew 
from  fear, 
And  doomed  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

Then,  in  conclusion,  and  over  both  the 
great  unbelievers,  he  throws  this  mantle 
of  masterly  charity: 
Yet  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them, 

If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge,  far  less  condemn; 

The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall 
be  made 

Known  unto  us  all, — or  hope  or  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust, 
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Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie 
decay'd; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  in  our  trust, 
'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just.* 
Those  who  regard  the  so-called 
Christian  churches,  of  the  various  sects, 
as  imperfect  organizations,  resembling  in 
nothing,  scarcely,  the  church  which  Jesus 
founded,  and  who  regard  modern  Christi- 
anity as  something  quite  different  to  the 
glorious  andjpowerful  religion  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ,  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how 
it  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  assaults 
made  upon  both  churches  and  Christi- 
anity by  such  stout  foes  as  Voltaire  and 
Gibbon,  Christianity  still  remains  the 
dearest  thing  on  earth  to  millions  of 
people,  and  the  churches  with  all  their 
inconsistencies,  imperfections  and  weak- 
ness, still  thrive.  Bolingbrook,  Thomas 
Paine,  David  Hume  and  Robert  Owen, 
have  been  equally  confident  with  Voltaire 
that  they  had  given  Christianity  her  death 
blow.  Still  Christianity,  such  as  it  is, 
continues  to  live.  It  refuses  to  die  at 
the  bidding  of  our  living  infidels,  Brad- 
laugh  and  Ingersoll,  as  it  refused  to 
perish  under  the  blasphemous  ridicule 
of  Voltaire,  the  cold,  solemn  sneers  of 
Gibbon,  the  light  mockery  of  Boling- 
brook, the  logic  of  Paine,  the  arguments 
of  Hume,  and  the  honest  efforts  of  Owen, 
who  verily  thought  he  could  give  some- 
thing better  to  mankind  than  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Why  is  it  if  the  sectarian 
churches  are  man-made,  instead  of  being 
ordained  of  God,  that  they  everywhere 
survive  the  assaults  of  these  men  of  ad- 
mitted ability,  who  lose  no  opportunity 
to  inflict  new  wounds  or  tear  open  afresh 
the  old  ones?  Why  is  it  that  Christianity, 
if  effete,  and  no  longer  that  perfect  system 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  which  Mes- 
siah taught,  is  still  cherished  by  so  many 
millions  as  the  stay  and  hope  of  their 
souls? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  be 
found  in  this  :  Notwithstanding  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  corrupted, 
its  laws  transgressed,  its  ordinances 
changed,  its  covenants  broken;  and  not- 
withstanding the  churches  are  no  longer 
organized  after  the  pattern  of  that  estab- 

*Ckitde  Harold,  Canto  III. 


lished  by  the  Son  of  God;  though  the 
priests,  ministers  and  bishops  of  these 
men-constituted  churches  no  longer 
possess  the  grace  and  gifts  and  spiritual 
powers  so  characteristic  of  the  ministers 
chosen  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  their 
immediate  successors — still  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  of  Christianity,  in  the  men- 
made  systems  of  religion  claiming  to  be 
the  natural  descendants  of  the  primitive 
Church  of  Christ,  and  true  heirs  to  all  its 
divine  graces  and  spiritual  force,  much 
that  is  true  is  to  be  found;  many  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel 
have  been  retained;  and  they  give 
strength  and  character  even  to  false 
systems  of  religion  that  adopt  them  as 
part  of  their  creed.  The  feet  of  the 
great  image  seen  in  a  vision  by  king 
Nebuchadnezzar,  were  part  of  iron  and 
part  of  clay,  and  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  part  of  the  vision,  the  prophet 
Daniel  said  that  the  kingdoms  represent- 
ed by  the  feet  and  toes  of  the  image 
should  be  divided;  "but  there  shall  be  in 
it  of  the  strength  of  the  iron,  forasmuch 
as  thou  sawest  the  iron  mixed  with 
mireyclay."  So  with  modern  Christi- 
anity, mixed  up  with  its  superstitions,  its 
learned  follies,  its  untrue  traditions,  its 
false  doctrines,  its  incorrect  notions  of 
government,  its  contracted  notions,  its 
weakness,  contradictions  and  its  bald 
hypocrisy  is  to  be  found,  here  and  there, 
as  precious  gems  in  a  confused  heap  of 
ruins,  principles  of  eternal  truth.  And 
such  is  the  uncorruptible  character  of 
truth  that  it  retains  its  virtue  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  associated.  It  is  this 
moiety  of  truth  mixed  up  with  the  errors 
of  Christianity  that  constitutes  its 
strength,  which  enables  it  to  survive  the 
attacks  of  its  brilliant  opponents.  It  is 
said  by  a  writer  of  excellent  standing, 
that  with  some  men  the  existence  of  ever 
so  small  a  particle  of  justice  in  a  cause 
is  sufficient  to  make  them  lose  sight  of 
all  the  injustice  which  it  contains  and 
permits:  so  also  the  smallest  portions  of 
truth  suffices  to  so  engage  the  whole 
attention  of  some  men,  and  men  too  of 
superior  intellect,  that  they  forget  to 
observe   the   errors   mixed  up  with  the 
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truths  they  love — they  become  blind  to 
all  that  is  not  comprised  within  the 
narrow  horizon  of  their  ideas.  It  is  this 
class  of  men  who  have  eking  to  modern 
Christianity  in  spite  of  the  exposure  of 
its  errors,  the  uncovering  of  its  weakness, 
and  the  revelations  of  its  absurdities. 
Like  parson  Newcome  in  Mrs.  Ward's 
late  novel  —  Robert  Elsmere  —  these 
characters,  when  the  demon  of  doubt 
haunts  them,  trample  on  themselves, 
pray  down  the  demon,  fast,  scourge, 
kill  the  body  that  the  soul  may  live. 
"What  are  we  miserable  worms,"  say 
they,  "that  we  should  defy  the  Most 
High,  that  we  should  set  our  wretched 
faculties  against  his  omnipotence?"  It  is 
that  spirit  which  has  led  the  world  to 
hold  on  to  Christianity  in  spite  of  all  that 
Voltaire,  Gibbon,  Paine,  Bradlaugh  and 
Ingersoll  can  say. 

Another  reason  why  Christianity  sur- 
vives the  assaults  of  infidels  is  because 
the  latter  are  iconoclasts  merely,  not  re- 
formers. They  are  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  Christianity,  but  they  con- 
struct nothing  in  the  place  of  that  which 
they  destroy.  And  let  philosophers  say 
what  they  will,  man  by  his  nature,  by 
his  instinct,  is  a  religious  being,  and 
will  worship  something.  As  Edmund 
Burke  wrote  more  than  a  century  ago: 

"We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know, 
that  man  is,  by  his  constitution,  a  re- 
ligious animal;  that  atheism  is  against 
not  only  our  reason,  but  our  instincts; 
and  that  it  cannot  prevail  long.  But  if, 
in  the  moment  of  riot,  and  in  a  drunken 
delirium  from  the  hot  spirit  drawn  out  of 


the  alembic  of  hell,  we  should  uncover 
our  nakedness,  by  throwing  off  that 
Christian  religion  which  has  hitherto 
been  our  boast  and  comfort,  and  one 
great  source  of  civilization  among  us, 
and  among  many  other  nations,  we  are 
apprehensive  (being  well  aware  that  the 
mind  will  not  endure  a  void)  that  some 
uncouth,  pernicious  and  degrading  super- 
stition might  take  the  place  of  it." 

The  experience  of  the  world  proves 
the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by 
Burke.  And  as  infidels  have  ventured 
to  set  up  nothing  in  the  place  of  that 
religion,  which  it  has  been  their  study  to 
crush,  however  much  for  the  moment, 
men  may  have  been  puzzled  by  their 
criticism  of  the  Christian  religion, 
charmed  with  the  excellence  of  their 
splendid  rhetoric,  and  discomfited  by  the 
strength  of  their  logic  to  the  very  verge 
of  denying  their  faith,  when  the  blaze 
and  flourish  of  the  conflict  is  over,  and 
the  brilliant  infidel  orator  or  writer  de- 
parts, leaving  the  Christian  sitting  in 
abject  despair  amid  the  ruins  of  his  faith, 
he  looks  about  him,  communes  with  his 
own  heart,  and,  seeing  nothing  to  which 
he  can  turn  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  his 
heart,  he  gathers  up  the  debris  among 
which  he  was  left,  and  reconstructs  his 
house,  which,  poor  as  it  may  be,  is  still 
better  than  no  dwelling.  His  philoso- 
phizings  incline  him  to  skepticism,  but 
the  necessities  of  his  heart  give  his  cold 
philosophizings  the  lie.  Hence  Christi- 
anity still  lives  in  spite  of  infidel  efforts 
to  destroy  it. 

Horatio. 


THE    SAMOANS. 


The  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Samoa,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Navigator  Islands,  have  occupied  a  good 
part  of  public  attention  latterly,  and  the 
fact  that  our  government  has  seen  fit  to 
send  war  vessels  to  the  Islands  indicates 
that  American  interests  were,  apparently 
at  least,  in  some  peril.  The  position  of 
Samoa  in  mid  Pacific  is  one  of  import- 
ance to  us  as  a  nation,  aside  from  the 


commercial  interests  that  a  country  rich 
and  feriile  agriculturally,  within  three 
thousand  miles  of  us  would  be  supposed 
to  sustain. 

The  natives  of  the  islands  are  semi- 
civilized,  but  like  the  Hawaiians,  whom 
they  resemble  racially,  they  are  tractable 
and  intelligent,  and  if  properly  treated 
could  be  easily  and  happily  governed. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  of  fine  phy- 
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sique,  straight  and  broad-shouldered, 
and  have  a  powerful  muscular  develop- 
ment. Their  color  is  light  brown.  Many 
of  the  women  are  handsome,  both  in 
form  and  feature.  One  thing  which 
detracts  from  their  appearance  is  the  way 
in  which  the  greater  portion  of  them 
wear  their  hair.  As  a  rule  this  is  worn 
in  a  huge,  bushy  mass,  having  a  reddish 
tinge.  This,  however,  is  not  natural, 
their  hair  by  nature  being  fine,  black  and 
straight.  With  strange  perversity  of 
taste,  the  natives  cover  it  with  a  kind  of 
lime  until  it  is  rendered  harsh  and  stiff, 
and  the  color  is  changed  from  black  to 
reddish  brown. 

Their  habits  of  life  are  simple,  hunting 
and  fishing  and  a  little  tilling  of  the  soil 
being  their  chief  occupations.  They 
raise  a  few  pigs  and  fowl,  but  for  the 
most  part  are  indolent,  depending  chiefly 
for  their  food  supply  on  what  nature 
abundantly  furnishes  in  the  shape  of 
bread  fruit,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  oranges, 
pineapples,  and  other  tropical  fruit. 
Their  villages  are  mere  collections  of 
huts,  though  in  the  main  these  huts  are 
neat  and  comfortable.  Not  much  regard 
is  paid  to  the  laying  out  of  streets,  the 
houses  seeming  to  be  thrown  together 
almost  at  random,  in  some  places  hud- 
dled together  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
but  usually  standing  detached,  with 
oftentimes  a  little  pebbled  yard  in  front. 

Simplicity  characterizes  their  dress  as 
well  as  every  other  feature  of  their  living. 
This  consists  at  most  of  two  pieces — the 
"lava-lava"  and  the  "tupuka."  Before 
the  coming  of  the  missionaries  and 
calico,  the  lava-lava  sufficed.  This  is 
sometimes  made  from  reeds  and  grasses, 
sometimes  from  "tappa"  cloth,  and 
sometimes  from  calico.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sheet  wrapped  around  the 
loins,  with  one  end  tucked  in  to  secure 
it,  and  reaches  to  the  knee  or  to  the 
ankle,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer.  The  more  primitive  are  made 
from  reeds  and  grasses,  forming  a  fringe, 
as  it  were,  from  loin  to  knee,  and  are 
fastened  with  a  wooden  pin.  Many  are 
made  from  "tappa"  cloth.  This  is  a 
native  cloth,  made  from  saplings  of  some 
peculiar  wood.      The  bark   is  removed 


and  the  wood  is  beaten  to  a  pulp.  This 
pulp  is  then  rolled  out  into  sheets,  and 
when  dry  the  sheets  are  glued  together, 
forming  large  pieces  of  any  desired  size. 
It  is  firm  and  strong  in  texture,  and  re- 
sembles tough  wood-pulp  paper  or  parch- 
ment more  than  it  does  cloth,  although 
it  becomes  quite  soft  and  pliable  by  use. 
They  paint  this  cloth  in  fantastic  designs, 
in  colors  black  or  dark  brown,  the  paint 
being  made  from  clays  mixed  with  fish 
or  cocoanut  oil.  Since  the  islands  have 
been  opened  to  trade,  calico  has  taken 
the  place  of  native  cloth  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  other  article  of  dress,  the 
"tupuka,"  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  and  of  vary- 
ing length,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
large  enough  to  put  the  head  through. 
This  they  wear  over  their  shoulders,  the 
ends  falling  down  over  the  back  and 
breast.  This  is  almost  exclusively  a 
feminine  garment.  Nowadays,  however, 
it  is  not  rare  to  see  calico  dresses  worn 
by  the  women. 

Tattooing  is  universal,  and  is  regarded 
a  mark  of  manhood,  and  the  youngsters 
are  anxious  to  have  it  accomplished  so 
that  they  may  be  considered  men.  It 
is  a  terrible  ordeal  and  many  of  them 
shrink  from  it  until  they  are  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  old,  or  until  ashamed 
longer  to  appear  without  this  decoration. 
The  tattooing  on  all  the  men  is  of  the 
same  pattern  or  design,  but  there  is 
some  variation  among  the  women,  who 
have  much  less  on  them.  The  men  are 
tattooed  from  their  waists  down  to  their 
knees  in  an  almost  solid  and  unbroken 
design,  the  edges  being  somewhat 
fanciful,  although  always  the  same.  The 
victim  lies  prone  on  the  ground,  and 
the  artists  begin  their  work.  Their  in- 
struments are  various  sized  combs, 
made  of  fish  bones  with  teeth  extreme- 
ly sharp.  These  they  dip  in  the  ink  used 
— a  preparation  made  from  the  soot  of 
burning  candle  nuts — and  then  drive 
them  into  the  quivering  flesh  with  little 
mallets.  They  go  over  the  surface  quite 
rapidly,  which  blackens  under  their 
artistic  touch,  the  blood  flowing  out  at 
each  tap  of  the  mallet.  It  takes  several 
days  to  complete  the  work  on  one  sub- 
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ject,  it  being  more  than  he  can  stand  to 
have  it  all  done  in  one  day;  and  for 
weeks  he  limps  from  the  effect  of  his 
torture.  They  do  not  tattoo  the  face  as 
in  the  Marquesas  Islands. 

All  the  natives,  male  and  female, 
young  and  old,  are  splendid  swimmers, 
seeming  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  the 
water  as  on  land.  They  swim  out  to 
ships  from  the  shore,  and  any  time  they 
wish  to  leave  the  ship,  quietly  jump  over 
the  side  and  swim  away.  Equally 
skilled  are  they  in  handling  their  canoes. 
In  fact,  the  islands  are  known  as  the 
Navigator  Islands  because  of  the  skill 
of  the  natives  in  this  direction.  Their 
canoes  are  very  narrow,  being  made 
from  logs,  hollowed  out,  and  are  fitted 
with  an  outrigger  on  one  side.  This 
outrigger  runs  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  canoe,  and  extends  out  from  the 
side  two  or  three  feet,  the  outward  ex- 
tremity resting  in  the  water.  It  serves 
to  keep  the  canoe  steady,  and  prevents  it 
from  easily  upsetting.  Their  war  canoes 
are  built  up  boats,  many  logs  being 
used  in  their  construction,  and  are  large 
enough  to  hold  twenty  five  or  thirty  men. 

The  Samoan  language  is  very  musical, 
every  word  ending  in  a  vowel.  The 
grammar  is  simple  and  easily  mastered. 
Like  the  Spanish,  every  word  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  as  it  is  spelled,  and  the 
vowels  have  always  the  same  sound. 
Their  word  of  salutation  is  "Ta-lo-fa," 
and  good-by  is  "Tofa." 

The  chief  product  of  the  islands — in 
fact,  the  only  staple,  is  "copra,"  which 
is  the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  and 
from  which  cocoanut  oil  is  expressed. 
Hundred  of  tons  of  this  are  annually 
shipped  to  Germany.  In  this  we  observe 
one  reason  for  the  attitude  of  Germany 
toward  Samoa. 

There  are  many  fine  harbors  in  the 
islands,  that  at  Pango  Pango,  where  the 
United  States  has  a  coaling  station,  be- 
ing particularly  so.  It  is  landlocked, 
and  once  within  its  sheltering  arms  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  detect  the  entrance 
— high  hills  shutting  it  out  from  view. 
These  hills  surround  the  harbor  on  all 
sides,  and  for  the  most  part  rise  abrupt- 
ly from  the  water  to  a  height  of  800  or 


1,000  feet,  covered  from  base  to  summit 
with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  The 
islands  abound  in  rich  level  lands,  on 
which  could  be  raised  tropical  produc- 
tions of  every  kind,  such  as  sugar  cane, 
rice,  and  cotton.  The  climate  is  gen- 
erally fine,  though  rather  disagreeable 
during  the  rainy  season.  Apia  is  the 
commercial  port,  and  only  settlement  of 
any  size  on  the  islands.  Its  population 
is  about  1,500  and  there  is  a  large  sprink- 
ling of  Europeans  and  Americans. 

H.  M.  Sewall. 


TO  SAVE  TWO  HOURS. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  papers  tells  of 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  lively  little 
fellow  to  organize  his  daily  doings  so  as 
to  get  two  hours'  extra  fun,  but  failed 
somehow  to  find  them:  My  little  nephew 
ran  across  somewhere  a  paragraph,  which 
said  that  anybody  could  save  at  least  two 
hours  of  wasted  time  a  day  by  running 
on  a  time-table.  Freddy  brought  the 
clipping  to  me,  and  asked  what  it  meant. 
I  told  him  that  I  supposed  it  meant  that 
a  person  could  save  two  hours  a  day  by 
having  all  his  work  or  amusement  plan- 
ned and  arranged  beforehand — such  and 
such  a  thing  to  be  done  at  such  a  time, 
and  another  thing  following  directly  after, 
and  so  on. 

Freddy  seemed  so  much  interested  that 
I  advised  him  to  make  out  a  time-table 
for  himself,  and  try  running  on  it  for  a 
few  days.  He  said  he  guessed  he  would, 
because  two  extra  hours  a  day  would  be 
a  great  help  to  him  in  learning  to  strike 
out  the  fellers,  and  possibly  would  get 
him  the  coveted  position  of  pitcher  in 
the  school  nine.  In  a  day  or  two  Freddy 
submitted  the  following  to  me: 
A.  M. 

6  45  to  7 — Gettin'  up. 

7  to  7.30 — Bath  and  gettin'  reddy  for 
brekfus. 

7.30  to  8 — Brekfus. 

8  to  8.20 — Prairs. 

8.20  to  8.30 — Hard  study. 
8.30 — Start  fer  skool. 
9— Get  there  (a  feller  must  have  sum 
fun  in  life). 

9  to  10.30 — Study  and  resite. 
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10.30  to  10.45— Reses  (out  to  be  lonSer)- 

10.45  to  12 — Study  and  resite. 
P.  M. 

12  to  12.15— Goin'  fer  lunch. 

12.15  to  I2-3° — Eatin'  it. 

12.30  to  1—  Sloos  of  things.  Playin' 
ball  mosly. 

1  to  3— skool  agen.  Tuffest  part  of 
the  day. 

3— Skool  over.     Fun  begins. 

3  to  6— Baseball,  Bisicle  ridin',  Goin' 
to  walk  (sumtimes  with  a  gurl).  Slidin' 
and  skatin'  in  winter.  Flyin'  kite. 
Botherin'  the  dog.  Penuts.  Goin'  to 
ride  with  pa.  ShopphV  with  ma  (wen  I 
don't  kno  it  beforehand).  Kandy.  In 
bad  wether  readin'.  Sloos  of  other 
things. 


6  to  7 — Dinner  (grate  time  fer  me). 

7  to  7.30 — Nothin'  much.  Don't  feel 
like  it. 

7.30  to  8 — Pa  gets  dun  with  paper,  an' 
reads  sunthin'  alowd. 
8 — Sez  I  must  begin  to  study. 

8  to  8.15 — Kickin'  aginst  it. 
8. 15  to  9.15 — Study. 

9.15 — Gwup  to  bed. 

9. 1 5  to  9. 35— Windin '  Waterbury  watch. 

9-35  to  9-45 — Undressin'  and  gettin' 
into  bed. 

9.45  till  mornin' — Grate  big  times  with 
dreems,  but  a  feller  can't  stop  to  enjoy 
them  much.  Wonder  wy  dreems  can't 
hang  on  more  like  reel  things? 

P.  S. — ware  do  thos'  too  extry'  ours 
cum  in? 
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There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  in  the 
human  heart  that  occasionally  manifests 
itself  in  rebellion  against  that  which  it 
most  reveres  and  loves.  The  wild 
savage  gives  vent  to  this  feeling  by  re- 
viling and  even  smashing  up  his  idol 
gods;  more  civilized  communities  find 
an  insane  pleasure  in  abusing  and  de- 
grading the  favorite  of  the  nation — its 
greatest  hero,  its  wisest  statesman,  or 
most  revered  sage.  In  Israel  this  same 
tumultuous  feeling  in  opposition  to  recog- 
nized authority  and  the  instinct  of  order 
and  conservatism,  now  and  again  ex- 
hibits itself  in  murmurings  against  the 
Holy  Priesthood  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Divine  One.  The  man  or  woman 
who  would  give  life  and  all  else  for  the 
gospel's  sake,  and  count  it  a  privilege 
and  a  glory  so  to  do,  has  occasional 
feelings  of  this  iconoclastic  order — he 
must  shatter  his  idols  if  only  to  bring 
misery  on  his  own  soul.  Hence  we 
sometimes  hear  those  who,  amid  human 
weaknesses,  may  be  classed  among  the 
best  of  men  and  women,  indulging  in 
the  expression  of  thoughts  that  tend 
neither  to  strengthen  their  own  faith  nor 
increase  that  of  others — thoughts  that 
reason,  experience  and  common  sense 


tell  them  are  false;  but  giving  them 
voice  gratifies  the  "old  Adam"  in  their 
natures,  and  deludes  them  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  making  a  show  of  manly 
independence. 

"There  is  no  independence  but  in 
opposition,"  seems  to  be  the  theory  with 
some  minds,  an  opposition  to  every- 
thing, particularly  to  that  which  is  good. 
This  is  a  fallacy,  a  stratagem  of  Prince 
Lucifer,  a  veil  of  falsehood  woven  by 
unsanctified  hands  to  distort  the  mental 
vision.  Union,  not  opposition,  is  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  True  independence 
does  not  consist  in  fighting  the  world 
all  round,  in  opposing  everything  that  is 
not  comprehended,  in  rising  up  against 
all  legitimate  authority  and  making  the 
earth  one  vast  arena  of  never-ceasing 
strife.  There  is  as  much  true,  real  inde- 
pendence in  being  a  warrior  for  the 
Cross,  as  in  being  a  freebooter  for  the 
devil.  One  we  must  serve,  good  or  evil 
must  be  the  result  of  the  sum  of  our 
lives;  we  never  heard  of  a  human  being 
whose  life  was  such  an  utter  negation 
that  no  results,  good  or  bad,  flowed  from 
it.  We  all  have  our  influence  and  we 
cannot  dissever  ourselves  therefrom. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  in- 
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dependence  in  this  mortal  life.  We  have 
not  life  in  ourselves  as  God  has  in  Him- 
self. He  who  formed  us  made  us  all, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  inter-de- 
pendent upon  one  another.  We  receive 
our  life  in  this  world  through  others,  we 
live  by  others'  loving  care,  and  we  none 
of  us  ever  grow  so  great,  so  wise,  so 
strong,  that  we  can  rise  up  and  say: 
"We  can  stand  alone,  we  can  live  alone, 
we  want  no  aid  and  we'll  have  none." 
He  who  imagines  this,  if  any  there  be, 
deceives  himself;  it  is  not  so  ordained  in 
the  plan  of  life  or  in  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion. However,  the  independence  to 
which  we  allude  is  not  so  radical  as  this, 
extreme  as  it  may  be  in  some  of  its 
manifestations.  It  frequently  shows 
itself  in  a  contempt  for  legitimate 
authority,  in  a  spirit  of  leveling,  to 
grade  down  all  men  to  one  common 
standard,  and  to  give  to  God's  law 
and  man's  opinions  equal  weight.  The 
speculations  of  the  experimentalist,  the 
dogmatism  of  the  pseudo-scientist,  the 
ipse-dixit  of  the  charlatan,  are  all  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  word  of  the 
Lord;  no  matter.whether  a  man's  utter- 
ances be  the  ramblings  of  an  ill-balanced 
mind  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty, 
they  must  receive  equal  consideration, 
or,  according  to  these  sophists,  there  is 
a  lack  of  independence.  But  the  Lord 
has  said  of  the  words  of  His  servants 
that  which  can  be  said  of  none  others: 
"Whatsoever  they  shall  speak  when 
moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  be 
Scripture,  shall  be  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
shall  be  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  shall  be 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation:  Behold,  this  is  the  promise  of 
the  Lord  unto  you,  O  ye  my  servants." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  p.  248.) 

One  line  of  divine  revelation  is  worth 
a  volume  of  hypothesis — or,  in  plain 
English,  of  guess-work.  Revelation  is 
continuous  in  the  Church  of  God.  Some 
would  close  it  with  Moses,  some  with  St. 
John,  some  with  Joseph  Smith.  This 
limitation  is  but  a  question  of  degree, 
the  spirit  is  the  same;  it  is  to  close  God's 
mouth  to-day.  "The  written  word  never 
was,  is  not  now,  nor  never  will  be  the 


sole  guide  of  the  Church."  Prophets 
and  Revelators  are  ever  needed  to  guide 
the  obedient  to  eternal  life  and  glory; 
"the  perfecting  of  the  Saints"  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  them.  Their 
words,  when  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  life  and  salvation  to  all  who 
hearken  and  obey.  He  who  believes 
their  teachings  shows  no  want  of  inde- 
pendence by  putting  them  in  practice, 
because  by  so  doing  he  breaks  no  law  of 
his  nature.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
natural  for  man  to  obey  God,  for  the 
creature  to  serve  the  Creator,  and  when 
that  was  the  case  the  man  was  pro- 
nounced "very  good." 

Cain  was  the  first  rebel.  The  spirit 
of  Lucifer  entered  into  him,  and  the 
rebellion  in  the  heavens  was  transferred 
to  the  earth.  Greed,  envy  and  disobedi- 
ence made  him  the  first  murderer.  The 
first  man  to  pay  the  debt  of  Adam  died 
a  violent  death,  the  first  blood  spilled 
was  that  of  one  holding  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood, and  he  who  slew  him  became  a 
wanderer  and  a  vagabond,  a  type  of  the 
nearest  approach  that  can  be  reached  of 
ungodly  independence;  every  man's 
hand  was  against  him,  or  if  not  he  feared 
it  would  be  so,  and  this  dread  was  as 
terrible  to  him  as  the  reality.  And  God 
put  a  mark  upon  him  by  which  he  should 
be  known  and  avoided,  and  to  this  day 
there  is  a  curse  upon  all  those  who  are 
heirs  to  the  promises  of  Abraham,  who 
mingle  their  seed  with  the  seed  of  Cain. 
George  Reynolds. 


A  novel  wedding  in  colored  society 
took  place  in  Richmond,  lately,  at  the 
church  of  Rev.  John  Jasper,  the  famous 
author  of  "De  sun  do  move"  theory. 
The  bride  waited  at  the  altar,  while  ten 
virgins  with  their  lamps  burning  went 
down  the  aisle  to  meet  the  groom,  who 
stood  at  the  door.  As  they  walked  the 
lamps  of  five  foolish  virgins  went  out, 
whereupon  they  were  summarily  expelled 
from  the  building,  and  stood  outside  dur- 
ing the  entire  ceremony.  Then  the  five 
wise  virgins,  whose  lamps  were  burning, 
escorted  the  groom  up  the  aisle,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  bride,  while  the  choir 
sang,  "Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh." 
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After  leaving  Hebron,  a  distance  of 
about  eighteen  miles  in  the  direction  of 
the  Mediterranean, through  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  the  gently  sloping  valley,  or 
Wady  el  Feranj  opens  out  upon  the 
rolling  hills  that  fade  away  in  the  dis- 
tant plains  of  Philistia.  One  of  the 
great  highways  that  led  from  Egypt  and 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  up  into  the 
mountain  retreats  of  Judea  and  its  famed 
capital,  Jerusalem;  and  a  natural  out- 
let from  Hebron  into  the  plains  of  the 
great  Sharon  valley  at  its  widest  ex- 
tremity, the  road  we  are  traveling  must 
have  been  traversed  by  the  contending 
armies  of  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians,  in  those  early  struggles  for 
universal  dominion.  To  Abraham  and 
his  sons  it  was  doubtless  familiar;  and  to 
the  Philistines,  in  the  wars  they  so  long 
and  destructively  waged  against  Israel, 
it  was  the  scene  of  turmoil  and  bloodshed. 
Trace  the  map  between  Hebron  and  the 
city  of  Samson's  exploits,  Gaza,  and  the 
route  will  cover,  over  nearly  half  its 
distance,  the  mountains  of  southern  Pales- 
tine. They  are  more  truly  plateaux, 
whose  surfaces  are  covered  with  mounds 
and  hills  of  some  what  unusual  dimensions. 
They  are  covered  here  and  there  with 
native  villages  that  doubtless  mark  the 
spots  of  other  and  remoter  civilizations. 
The  shallow  ravines  form  no  extra- 
ordinary barrier  against  an  army's  march, 
while  the  regular  slopes  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  offer  no  natural  fortification 
sites.  To  day  little  is  seen  along  this 
remarkable  highway.  An  occasional 
traveler  breaks  the  monotony  of  solitude, 
while  a  distant  Arab  village  crowning 
the  summit  of  some  lonely  hill,  con- 
trasts the  desolation  of  to-day  with  the 
stormy  events  of  three  thousand  years 
ago. 

Philistia's  hills  gradually  merge  into 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wady  el  Feranj  the  re- 
markable ruins  of  Beit-Jibrin,  the  Greek 
Eleutheropolis,  bid  the  traveler  pause 
and  contemplate  the  fruitful  store  of  a 
wonderful  past,  whose  romance  and  in- 
spiration throw  a  halo  over  the  pages  of 
historic  records  and  prophetic  lore.  Its 
*<5* 


location  no  less  than  its  famous  ruins 
proclaim  for  it  a  national  rank  in  earlier 
ages.  Was  it  the  city  of  Gath?  Its 
modern  name,  Beit-Jibrin  (Beit  meaning 
house,  and  Jababirah,  giant,)  as  pro- 
nounced by  the  Arabs,  favor  at  least  the 
conjecture  that  it  was  the  house  of  the 
giant,  Goliath.  We  stopped  here  to  noon 
and  feed  our  horses.  The  tame  village 
Fellahs  lolling  around  a  large  rock 
structure,  as  the  sun  drove  them  from 
their  shady  retreat,  manifested  some  little 
curiosity  as  we  Franks  rode  up. 

Arrangements  were  soon  made  for  the 
horses  and  a  guide  employed  to  lead  us 
to  the  important  places  mentioned  in  the 
archaeology   of  the   country.     After  the 
antiquity  hunt  was  over,  we  busied  our- 
selves about  the  village,  in  search  of  the 
man  to  whose  honesty  we  had  entrusted 
our  horses.     It  was   an   interesting  ex- 
ploit we  had  taken  up.     We  were  directed 
over  the  native  huts  in  a  certaindirection 
and  we  conveniently  lost  our  way  among 
the  door  yards,  where  the  women  were 
actively  engaged  scrutinizing  the  heads 
of  their  offspring  and  weaving,  with  a 
wooden   comb  and  sticks,  coarse  black 
cloth  that  clad  their  burdensome  house- 
hold  appendages.     As  soon  as  we  had 
satisfied  ourselves  about  the  antiquarian, 
the  social  and  household  aspect  of  the 
village,  we  rode  on,  toward  evening,  into 
the  plains  below.     The  general  direction 
we   had;  but  the  direct  route  we  could 
learn  only  by  inquiry.     At  first  a  single 
road  or  trail  led  the  way  a  short  distance 
from  the  place;  but  the  farther  we  pene- 
trated  into  the  hills  and  vallies  below, 
the  more  we  became  entangled  by  the 
cross  roads  and  cattle  trails,   until  they 
began  to  converge  from  all  sides  into  a 
deep  ravine.     Reaching  the  bluff,  over- 
looking the  country  below,  we  saw  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  hastening 
with  their  drivers  in  the  direction   of  a 
well.      In    a    land    where   water  is  as 
scarce   as  in  southern   Palestine   it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
the  pastoral  tribes  of  those  regions.     The 
ancient    patriarchs    were     well-diggers. 
Even  "Uzziah,    king    of  Judah,   digged 
many  wells;  for  he  had  much  cattle  both 
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in  the  low  countries  and  in  the  plains." 
At  these  watering  places  many  a  maiden 
and  many  a  young  shepherd,  whose 
flocks  are  guarded  in  the  country  round 
about,  meet  and  exchange  remarks  and 
telling  glances.  And  no  doubt,  now  as 
in  ancient  times,  Rebekahs,  Rachels, 
Zipporahs  espy  for  the  first  time  mes- 
sengers of  love.  These  modern  Ishma- 
elitish  daughters  can  hardly  be  called 
beautiful,  and  yet  many  present  most 
symmetrical  figures.  They  are  always 
shy  and  modest. 

Here  and  there  groups  of  native  huts 
appear  in  the  midst  of  large  grain  fields. 
It  must  be  a  wonderful  country.  The 
primitive  manner  in  which  the  lands 
were  tilled  upwards  of  four  thousand 
years  ago  is  followed  to-day.  Such  treat- 
ment would  ruin  our  best  land  in  a  very 
few  years.  On  these  fertile  plains  a  re- 
markable power  of  production  is  every- 
where seen.  This  route  has  not  long 
been  considered  safe  from  the  ravages 
and  depredations  of  the  roaming  war- 
like tribes  of  Bedouins.  The  population 
is  too  sparse  and  the  country  too  distant 
from  Turkish  soldiery  to  experience 
much  of  Turkish  authority.  We  were 
cautioned  to  beware;  and  every  sudden 
appearance  of  distant  horsemen  brought 
vividly  before  us  the  warning  that  we 
were  tramping  on  dangerous  ground. 
The  impulse  to  traverse  historic  lands 
was  too  strong  to  give  heed  and  we 
assumed  an  air  of  safety  and  composure, 
while  we  inquired  along  the  way  our 
route,  and  learned  the  location  of  places 
of  special  interest.  The  threshing 
season  was  on,  and  the  monotonous 
tread  of  donkeys,  cattle,  buffaloes  and 
horses  over  the  primitive  threshing  floors 
relieved  the  continuous  landscape  of  the 
plains. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
the  sun's  heat  seemed  to  warp  the  very 
lizards.  At  the  approach  of  night  we 
had  left  behind  us  the  hilly  uplands,  and 
began  to  cross  the  great  flat  plains  of 
southwestern  Philistia.  Without  the 
tourist's  escort  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
dragomans,  cooks,  guides  and  attendants 
with  tents  and  provisions,  night  lodgings 
and     food    became    matters    of     deep 


anxiety.  On  frequented  highways  the 
oriental  khan  affords  some  few  conven- 
iences to  travelers,  who  may  lodge  with 
their  horses  in  good  shelter.  But  the 
presence  of  vermin  one  realizes  every- 
where. I  have  been  told  they  present 
an  interesting  variety  of  species,  and  an 
enthusiastic  naturalist  once  inquired  if  I 
had  ever  examined  them  under  the 
microscope.  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred their  acquaintance  that  way;  but 
my  vivid  fancies  led  me  to  believe  they 
were  all  of  one  stripe.  The  agony  of  a 
night  in  a  native  hut  was  one  of  the  most 
painful  of  my  experiences  in  that  land. 
The  village  we  were  approaching  was 
small,  and  many  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance passed  in  panoramic  vision 
through  my  mind.  Fancy  the  delightful 
view  of  the  tax  gatherer  and  his  retinue 
lounging  before  their  tent.  It  suggested 
better  quarters  than  we  had  anticipated. 
The  piles  of  unthreshed  wheat,  in  close 
proximity,  offered  a  safe  retreat  and  a 
comfortable  bed.  The  season  was  a 
little  late,  but  farmers  are  not  allowed 
to  thresh,  until  the  government  is  pre- 
pared, by  its  agents,  to  collect  the  tithes 
due  as  taxes.  We  were  greeted  in  ori- 
ental fashion.  Compliments  were  freely 
passed  for  a  minute  or  two.  Indeed, 
they  grew  very  tedious,  but  the  oriental 
can  never  understand  what  makes  Franks 
in  a  hurry. 

After  these  bows  and  pauses  and  in- 
quiries were  all  over,  the  hospitality  of 
the  camp  was  kindly  tendered.  We 
were  informed  that  we  would  be  ex- 
pected to  take  supper  with  the  party, 
and  that  the  governor  would  be  present 
to  mingle  with  and  partake  of  the  repast 
with  the  tax  officials.  His  highness  put 
in  a  late  appearance,  when  a  long  absti- 
nence from  food  made  his  presence  most 
desirable.  With  the  primitive  manner 
of  eating  sour  milk  and  ingeniously 
baked  pancakes  I  was  already  familiar 
enough;  but  an  experience  with  so  dis- 
tinguished a  personage  as  the  governor 
I  had  not  enjoyed.  Not  long  after 
his  arrival,  four  grimy  looking  Fellah 
women  appeared,  each  with  a  large 
wooden  bowl  balanced  on  her  head. 
The   company  was  classified,  and  four 
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groups  occupied  their  several  positions 
crosslegged  around  the  bowls.  Taking 
my  seat  to  the  right  of  the  governor,  I 
was  soon  approached  by  a  servant  bear- 
ing a  jug  of  water.  I  bowed,  signifying 
the  courtesy,  after  which  it  was  passed 
to  my  distinguished  host,  and  in  turn  I 
dipped  in  my  hands,  symbolical  of  wash- 
ing. The  water  served  to  loosen  the 
glutinous  dirt,  and  the  dish  could  be 
disposed  of  without  knives,  forks  or 
spoons,  in  true  Arab  style,  with  the 
fingers. 

The  dish  consisted  of  chopped  pan- 
cake, pilof,  (a  rice  preparation)  and  small 
pieces  of  mutton  in  an  abundance  of 
grease.  It  had  not  been  thoroughly 
mixed,  so  his  excellency  pushed  back 
his  sleeves  and  gave  it  the  necessary 
mixing.  From  kindness  of  heart  he 
was  led  to  oile  up  and  pat  down  on  my 
side  of  the  bowl  an  extra  supply.  At  a 
signal  given  by  him  we  all  began.  To 
properly  squeeze  a  roll  of  greasy  rice  in 
my  hand  required  more  discipline  than  I 
had  yet  attained.  I  made  an  effort  to  do 
what  I  saw  the  governor  so  aesthetically 
perform.  It  was  no  use.  To  work  my 
fingers  so  skilfully  and  keep  the  grease 
from  running  down  to  my  elbow  in  the 
process  of  eating,  was  more  than  I  cou'd 
accomplish.  The  dim  light  partially 
concealed  the  embarrassment  I  felt,  and 
as  soon  as  our  frugal  meal  was  over,  I 
repaired  at  once  to  the  bucket  to  enjoy 
a  wash  after  I  had  scraped  with  a  pocket- 
knife  the  cold  tallow  from  my  arm.  One 
in  those  lands  cannot  always  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  water  for  washing,  but  must 
content  himself  with  the  native  substi- 
tute— sand,  which,  when  perfectly  dry, 
has  a  wonderful  power  of  cleansing. 
After  supper  the  hospitality  of  the  tent 
was  offered  as  a  dormitory.  I  modestly 
declined,  preferring  the  only  partially 
infested  straw  to  the  almost  certain 
profusion  of  animal  life  in  the  tent; 
although  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
season  the  heavy  dews  make  some  kind 
of  a  shelter  very  desirable.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  when  these  people 
sleep  most,  night  or  day.  Work  does 
not  usually  decide  that,  so  they  some- 
times prowl  around  most  of  the  night 


and  sleep  at  intervals  of  the  day.  At 
daybreak  next  morning  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Gaza  with  the  collector  and  his 
retinue.  The  collector  himself  was 
riding  a  very  fine  horse,  a  colt  which  he 
was  training  to  the  use  of  the  bridle  and 
such  movements  as  displayed  guidance 
by  the  pressure  of  the  feet.  Stopping 
suddenly,  jumping  quickly  to  the  right 
or  left,  whirling  instantly  around,  and 
springing  swiftly  forward  in  a  racing 
movement,  the  horse  had  been  trained 
to  without  the  use  of  the  bridle.  For 
their  marauding  purposes  the  Bedouins 
exercise  great  care  and  shrewdness  in 
training  their  steeds;  and  to  meet  every 
contingency  in  a  border  life  among  these 
roving  characters,  the  people  disposed 
to  peaceful  pursuits,  likewise  train  their 
horses.  There  was  something  in  it  as  I 
subsequently  learned  by  experience. 

A  short  time  before  we  reached  Gaza 
we  passed  el  Muntar,  "the  hill  that  is  be- 
fore Hebron"— to  which  Samson  carried 
the  gate  of  Gaza.  About  a  mile  from  the 
city  the  road  passes  through  one  of  the 
largest  olive  groves  in  the  Holy  Land. 
At  the  entrance  crowds  of  Arabs  had 
congregated  at  a  stream,  with  their 
donkeys  and  goat-skins  to  furnish  the 
citizens  with  water.  Beneath  a  palm  tree 
laden  with  dates  we  passed  into  the 
noisy  confusion  of  Arab  life.  Wonderful 
city!  Mentioned  in  almost  every  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  once  in  the  New. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  among  the  cities  which  border 
on  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  "and  Joshua 
smote  all  the  people  of  the  land  unto 
Gaza."  In  the  Apocrypha  it  is  frequently 
mentioned,  and  in  the  Church  history  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Crusades.  The 
Pharaohs  and  Ptolomies  regarded  it  as 
the  gate-way  to  Asia.  Its  possession 
was  always  considered  by  the  Persians, 
Babylonians,  and  Chaldeans  necessary 
for  an  invasion  of  Egypt.  It  was  among 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  at  its  fall  bored  a  hole  in  the  heel  of 
the  king  and  dragged  him  to  death 
around  the  walls,  in  sight  of  the  terrified 
inhabitants.  Gaza  was  a  victim  of  Nap- 
oleon's ambition;  and  from  it  Ibrahim  at 
the  dictation  of  the  European  powers,  in 
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1840,  took  his  departure  for  Egypt.  It 
stood  before  Abraham  entered  the  land 
of  promise,  and  has  held  to  existence 
with  remarkable  tenacity.  To-day  it  is 
probably  the  most  populated  sea-port 
town  of  the  country  and  next  to  Jerusa- 
lem of  all  Palestine.  Some  Moslems  and 
Christians  assign  to  it  a  greater  popula- 
tion than  to  the  Metropolis.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  country  among  the 
ten  tribes  it  fell  to  Judah.  Samson's  ex- 
ploits have  given  to  it  more  celebrity  than 
any  other  circumstances  of  its  mysterious 
history. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  how  Samson 
could  create  such  havoc  in  the  grain 
fields,  by  tying  fire  brands  to  the  tails  of 
three  hundred  foxes?  Grain  even  now 
is  left  standing  till  it  is  as  dry  as  tinder, 
and  one  fox  with  his  tail  on  fire  would  be 
sufficient  to  set  miles  of  it  in  flames. 
Once  started,  the  flames  themselves 
would  create  wind  enough  to  carry  the 
fire  in  all  directions.  Burckhart  writes 
that  so  great  is  the  dread  of  fire  at 
harvest  time,  that  the  Arabs  punish  by 
death  a  man  who  sets  a  field  on  fire  even 
though  done  accidentally.  We  wonder 
less  at  Samson's  cunning  than  at  his 
extraordinary  strength.  One  day,  grind- 
ing at  the  mill,  a  blinded  slave;  another, 
exhibiting  his  great  strength  beneath  the 
vast  temple  of  Dagon,  he  represents  the 
human  and  divine.  No  water  power  is 
found  anywhere  about  Gaza,  and  half  the 
town  resounds  with  the  noise  of  the  hand 
mills  turned  before  the  doors  of  the 
Fellahs.  Milton  makes  famous  in  song 
these  wondrous  deeds. 


To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task, 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves  ! 
Oh,  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief ! 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused ! 

Can  this  be  he 
Who  tore  the  lion  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid; 
Ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron, 
In  scorn  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools; 
Spurned  them  to  death  by  troops  ?    The  bold 

Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp;  old  warriors  turned 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel, 
Or,  groveling,  soiled  their  crested  helmets  in 

the  dust. 
Then  with  what  trivial  weapon  come  to  hand, 
The  jaw  of  a  dead  ass  his  sword  of  bone, 
A  thousand  foreskins  fell,  the  flower  of  Pales- 
tine, 
In  Ramath-lechi,  famous  to  this  day. 
Then  by  main  force  pulled  up  and  on  his 

shoulders  bore 
The  gates  of  Gaza,  post,  and  massy  bar, 
Up  to  the  hill  of  Hebron,  seat  of  giants  old. 

Walking  about  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
I  frequently  noticed  huge  columns  and 
ancient  ruins  I  easily  fancied  might  have 
some  day  stood  in  the  temple  of  the 
Philistines.  The  pulling  down  of  the 
vast  temple  of  Dagon,  in  which  he  him- 
self with  three  thousand  of  his  enemies 
perished,  was  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  his  superhuman  power.  If  you 
ever  doubted  that  man  such  power  could 
wield,  read  from  Milton  this  beautiful 
stanza: 

What  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom?     Vast,  unwieldy,  burdensome. 
God  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal, 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair. 
Jos.  M.  Tanner. 


THE  SPIRITUALISM  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


Spiritualism,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  is  a  thing  of  modern  growth.  That 
is,  the  rappings,  table  or  chair  movings, 
slate  writings,  seances  and  the  like,  are 
of  recent  origin.  But  spiritualism  in  its 
simplest  form  has  been  known  to  exist 
for  centuries.  Whenever  the  spirit  of 
revelation  from  God  has  manifested 
itself,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  the  spirit 
of  revelation,  not  from  God,  has  also 
manifested  itself. 


Without  going  as  far  back  as  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  for  an  illustration,  where 
we  might  go  with  profit,  we  will  refer 
the  reader  to  the  spiritualism  that  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  King  Saul.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  how  sorely  perplexed 
Saul  was,  but  because  of  his  wickedness 
"the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  Prophets." 
The  Lord,  it  seems,  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him;  so  he  decided  to 
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seek  from  the  other  source.  What  we 
now  call  a  medium  was  sought  for  and 
found,  and  as  is  usually  the  case,  even  in 
these  days,  the  medium  was  a  woman. 
Saul  said,  "Call  me  up  Samuel,"  just  in 
the  same  manner  that  some  one  in  a 
spiritualist  meeting  in  these  days  will 
say,  "I  would  like  to  talk  with  Joseph 
Smith."  Accordingly  Samuel  is  called 
up — not  down  from  heaven,  but  up  from 
beneath.  The  medium  (witch  of  Endor) 
is  asked,  "What  form  is  he  of?"  and  she 
answered,  "An  old  man  cometh  up  and 
he  is  covered  with  a  mantle.  "And  Saul 
perceived"  (from  the  description  the 
medium  or  witch  gave)  "that  it  was 
Samuel." 

But  this  paper  was  intended  for  the 
spiritualism  of  Shakspeare  rather  than 
that  of  the  Bible.  Shakspeare  is  our 
greatest  poet.  This  is  acknowledged 
everywhere  and  by  all  the  critics.  And 
the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  he  is  greatest, 
is  because  he  is  the  most  true  to  nature. 
Skeptics  and  infidels  alike  never  tire  of 
their  praise  of  the  great  poet  who  is  so 
clear,  so  true.  He  "holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,"  they  say.  They  do  not 
know  that  they  but  add  their  testimony 
to  the  truths  of  the  Bible  and  of  Mor- 
monism  when  they  praise  him  so.  For 
they  thereby  indorse  the  supernatural, 
which  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  which 
under  other  circumstances  they  would 
scoff  at;  but  which  the  great  poet  knew 
existed,  and  also,  that  he  could  not  be 
true  to  nature  without  weaving  this  ele- 
ment into  his  plays.  And  without  doubt 
he  grasped  the  truth  aright,  for  he  knew 
that  there  were  good  spirits  and  bad. 
Dreams,  too,  play  an  important  part,  as 
witness  the  following  from  Richard  III: 
King  Richard:     O,  Ratcliff,  I  have  dreamed  a 

fearful  dream.      *        *  * 

Ratcliff:     Nay  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of 

shadows. 
King  Richard:     By  the  Apostle  Paul,  shadows 

to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 

Even  a  wicked,  Godless,  scoffing 
Richard,  cannot  shake  off  the  power  of  a 
dream.      On    the    other     hand,     how 


beautiful  and  comforting  is  the  vision  of 
angels,  at  the  death-bed  scene  of  the 
virtuous  queen  Katharine  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  It  is  such  a  thing  as  the  pious, 
departing  soul  of  mother,  wife,  or  sister, 
even  in  these  days  of  the  world's  un- 
belief, may  feel  and  see,  Here  it  is: 
Katharine:     Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed 

troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me  like  the  sun  ? 
They  promised  me  eternal  happiness; 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I   feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear. 

Eternal  happiness,  and  garlands  which 
the  pious  soul  feels  all  too  unworthy  of. 
The  picture  is  true — true  to  nature,  for 
in  the  experience  of  almost  all,  some- 
thing of  this  kind  has  been  sensed,  as  we 
may  have  sat  grieving  at  the  death-bed 
of  our  loved  ones. 

In  Hamlet  we  have  the  ghost  or 
apparition  rising  to  reveal  a  foul  murder. 
But  Hamlet  knows  there  are  good  spirits 
and  bad  ones  too,  and  he  wants  to  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  being  led  off  by  an 
evil  influence  or  power. 
Hamlet:  The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 

May  be  the  devil:  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me;     I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this:     The  play's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King. 

Hamlet  is  afraid  that  the  devil  will 
take  advantage  of  him,  because  of  his 
weakness  and  his  melancholy.  Alas, 
have  we  not  seen  many  a  one  weakened 
by  disease  or  otherwise,  taken  advantage 
of  by  that  same  devil.  Few  readers  but 
what  can  recall  such  an  instance  in  their 
own  neighborhood  or  at  least  within 
their  recollection. 

Years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  a  boy, 
certain  reputable  gentlemen  in  Utah 
started  what  was  called  a  new  move. 
It  was  claimed  at  the  time  that  revela- 
tions were  received  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing adherents  to  the  new  move.  And  I 
very  well  remember  how  this  was 
doubted  by  many  and  was  quite  gener- 
ally disbelieved.  After  I  grew  older  and 
could  understand  the  spiritualism  of 
nature,  I  never  doubted  but  that  these 
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men  really  did  receive  some  sort  of  reve- 
lations or  manifestations.  And  in  study- 
ing the  play  of  Macbeth  we  can  see  how 
truth  after  truth  may  be  told  by  wicked 
spirits,  but  in  the  end  it  terminates  in 
disaster  and  ruin,  as  it  did  with  "the 
new  move." 

In  Macbeth  we  have  the  witches  meet- 
ing him  on  the  heath  with  their  "All 
hail:"  first,  thane  of  Glamis,  then 
thane  of  Cawdor,  then  that  of  King, 
hereafter;  all  of  which  were  pro- 
phetic truths,  although  that  of  King  was 
brought  about  by  murder.  Then  again, 
when  he  gets  in  certain  straits  he  seeks, 
like  King  Saul  of  old,  these  familiar 
spirits  for  information: 
Macbeth:  Tell  me  thou  unknown  power — 
Witch:  He  knows  thy  thought, 

Hear  his  speech  but  say  thou  nought. 
Apparition:       Macbeth!     Macbeth!     Macbeth! 

beware  Macduff, 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.  Dismiss  me: — Enough. 
Macbeth:     What'ere    thou    art,   for    thy    good 

caution,  thanks; 
Thou  hast    harp'd  my  fear  aright: —  But  one 

word  more  — 
Witch:     He  will  not  be  commanded: — Here's 

another 
More  potent  than  the  first. 
Apparition:     Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  ! 
Macbeth:     Had  I  three  ears  I'd  hear  thee. 
Apparition:   Be  bloody,  bold  and  resolute;  laugh 

to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth. 
Macbeth:     Then  live  Macduff:  what  need  I  fear 

of  thee? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate.         *        *        * 

What  is  this 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow,  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 
Witches:  Listen  but  speak  not  to't. 

Apparition:     Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take 


Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are: 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him. 

Plausible  truths  all  of  these  which 
greatly  strengthen  the  wicked  Macbeth. 
He  is,  like  Saul,  a  servant  of  the  evil 
power  and  he  knows  where  to  get  revela- 
tions. "Whatsoever  spirit  ye  list  to 
obey  his  servants  ye  are,"  stands  true  in 
Macbeth's  time  and  in  all  time.  Yield 
yourself  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the 
evil  one,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  revelations,  even  should  you  be  as 
wicked  and  blood-thirsty  as  Macbeth. 
But  behold  how  fruitless  they  all  are,  as 
was  the  case  with  Macbeth.  In  a  short 
time  the  enemy  is  encamped  in  Birnam 
wood.  Orders  are  issued  for  each  man 
to  cut  down  a  large  bough  of  a  tree  and 
carry  it  before  him  as  the  host  advances 
toward  "high  Dunsinane  hill,"  where 
Macbeth  and  his  forces  are  camped. 
Then  with  the  report  of  it  a  messenger 
approaches  Macbeth  with  these  words: 
Messenger:     As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the 

hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move. 
Macbeth:  Liar,  and  slave  ! 

Messenger:     Let  me  endure  your  wrath  if't  be 

not  so; 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming, 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

So  does  each  one  of  the  miserable 
prophecies  end — end  always  the  wrong 
way,  and  the  result  is  disappointments 
following  each  other  until  the  discouraged 
heart  can  bear,  or  brook  no  more  of  it. 

Finally  in   a  very  torrent    of   frenzy 
Macbeth  is  forced  to  cry  out: 
Then  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 

C.  W.  Nibley. 


TRICKS    OF    MEMORY. 


Memory  is  a  faculty  that  can  be 
improved  by  cultivation;  and,  above  all, 
by  forcing  the  attention.  When  people 
excuse  themselves  for  forgetfulness  by 


saying,  "I  have  such  a  bad  memory,"  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  mean,  "I  am 
so  careless,  so  inattentive."  With  a 
mind  half  asleep,  thoughts  vague,  wand- 
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ering,  dreaming,  their  attention  floating 
everywhere  like  a  leaf  on  a  stream,  not 
anchored,  not  concentrated,  they  hear 
what  is  said  to  them  in  a  wooly,  muffled 
kind  of  way,  as  one  sees  objects  through 
a  veil.  Nothing  makes  a  sharp  impres- 
sion, simply  because  they  are  inattentive, 
and  do  not  give  their  minds  to  the  sub- 
ject on  hand;  hence  they  forget  all  they 
are  told,  and  when  children  are  remind- 
ed, plead  their  bad  memory  as  an  excuse 
for  their  wandering  thoughts.  Taken 
early,  this  kind  of  thing  may  be  educated 
out  of  a  person,  but  if  the  habit  of  inat- 
tention is  suffered  to  take  root,  no  after 
efforts  will  be  of  much  avail,  for  the  will 
weakens  as  habits  strengthen,  and  there 
is  besides,  the  accumulated  force  that 
belongs  to  continuance  to  be  overcome. 
Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  gently 
correcting  and  sweeping  out  of  a  young 
mind  this  fatal  habit  of  inattention,  and 
thus  improving  that  much  maligned 
memory  which  is  not  really  in  fault. 

This,  however,  does  not  touch  the 
misfortune  of  a  bad  memory  when  a  real 
defect  of  the  brain,  and  not  only  the 
consequence  of  a  remediable  cause.  Bad 
memory  comes  from  two  things,  either 
grave  preoccupation — the  place  already 
filled  and  taken  by  reason  of  much 
thought,  or  from  the  natural  failing  of 
old  age.  A  man  who  has  the  minute 
details  of  delicate  experiments,  say,  to 
think  and  calculate,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  remember  the  name  of  the 
cook  that  was  sent  away  last  year.  He 
has  heard  it  twenty  times,  and  oftener, 
but,  inattentive  from  other  causes  than 
those  who  make  our  dreamy  boy,  our 
vague  and  wandering  girl,  oblivious  of 
all  that  they  should  remember,  he  has 
forgotton  it  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
and  no  efforts  can  recall  it.  In  like 
manner  the  memory  wears  out  with  age, 
and  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  that  sad 
"fall  of  the  leaf,"  which  is  so  soon  to 
leave  us  first  bare  and  then  dead,  is  in 
the  difficulty  which  we  have  in  remem- 
bering faces,  facts,  dates,  and  names, 
save  such  as  belonged  to  early  youth, 
these  are  clamped  fast  on  to  our  memory; 
but  the  later  events  hang  loose,  and 
drift    away    altogether.     Some    people 


have  been  known  even  to  forget  their 
own  names,  and  have  a  total  forgetful- 
ness  for  the  moment,  of  the  name  and 
style  of  the  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friends  they  possess.  The  consequence 
of  this  fact  has  been  that  more  than  once 
an  introduction  sought  to  be  made  be- 
tween strangers  and  friends  has  been 
nothing  more  than  an  unintelligible 
muttering,  so  far  as  the  last  are  con- 
cerned. The  stranger's  name  was  re- 
membered with  precision,  but  the 
friend's  vanished  into  space,  and  re- 
mained there. 

Again,  too,  short-sightedness  general- 
ly includes  a  bad  memory  for  faces,  if 
not  for  facts.  The  cloudy  obscurity  of 
vision  which  gives  outlines  and  general 
appearance  rather  than  details,  runs  all 
faces,  all  people  into  types,  instead  of 
keeping  them  distinct  as  individuals,  by 
which  the  memory  gets  bewildered  with 
those  tormenting  fallacies,  "false  like- 
nesses," only  too  well  known  to  short- 
sighted people,  so  that  they  are  never 
quite  sure  of  themselves,  and  do  not 
know  if  this  person  is  he  to  whom  they 
were  introduced  last  night,  or  what 
names  belong  to  the  faces  which  they  do 
remember.  Between  thinking  that  they 
ought  to  be  known  to  people  whom  they 
never  saw  in  their  lives  before  and  for- 
getting those  whom  they  ought  to  re- 
member, the  lives  of  the  short-sighted 
are  weighted  with  a  heavier  burden  than 
belongs  to  most,  and,  however  disagree- 
able to  others  may  be  their  forgetfulness, 
they  are  more  deserving  of  pity  than 
censure.  And  if  to  thejphysical  defect 
of  eyesight  is  added  much  intercourse 
with  the  world  and  a  crowd  of  acquaint- 
ances, met  at  intervals,  we  come  to  the 
last  degree  of  this  kind  of  discomfort, 
and  the  ultimate  misery  to  which  want 
of  memory  for  faces  can  bring  the  poor 
sufferer  from  this  defect. 

All  great  people  have  had  good 
memories.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  this 
were  one  of  the  essential  conditions  for 
success.  A  good  memory  utilizes  all 
that  is  learned;  it  is  the  true  cumulative 
faculty  by  which  days  add  treasure  to 
treasure,  solidly  built  up  in  the  mind — 
not  like   those    shifting    sand-heaps    of 
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acquirement,  when  the  memory  is  bad, 
which  are  dispersed  as  soon  as  gathered. 
Great  intellect  joined  to  a  bad  memory 
is  like  a  lame  giant.  The  strength  is 
there,  but  the  ability  to  use  it  nowhere! 
Every  day  begins,  as  it  were,  a  new 
mental  era  in  the  life  of  such  a  one.  He 
forgets  much  of  the  good  got  by  him  in 
the  time  that  has  gone,  and  though  he 
brings  glorious  faculties  to  the  study  of 
the  subject  undertaken  at  the  moment, 
he  does  not  bring  the  full  experience  of 
that  which  he  has  gained  before — the 
full  value  of  that  which  he  has  already 
learned.  Hence  no  one  with  a  treacher- 
ous memory  can  ever  hope  to  become 
absolutely  successful,  and  all  those  who 
have  been  world-famous  have  had  faith- 
ful and  tenacious  memories,  quick, 
serviceable,  and  trustworthy. 

The  royal  memory  is  a  proverb,  but  it 
embodies  a  truth  greater  than  its  appar- 
ent fiunkyism,  in  the  fact  that  a  good 
memory  is  in  its  essence  royal  and  noble 
and  kingly,  and  the  first  rate  men  who 
have  had  good  memories — supremely 
good — can  be  counted  up  by  the  scores. 
Learning  by  heart  is  a  good  method  for 
improving  the  memory,  especially  learn- 
ing by  heart  poetry  and  "pieces."  Many 
technical  systems,  too,  have  been  ad- 
vanced, by  which  the  memory  may  be 
assisted  by  mental  corks  and  buoys, 
mounted  on  stilts  and  fastened  firmly  to 
central  nails.  One  instance  of  this  the 
writer  remembers — and  only  one — out 
of  the  set  of  lectures  given  by  an  inven- 
tor of  a  certain  system  of  artificial  mem- 
ory. It  is  the  date  of  Henry  IV.  "See," 
said  the  lecturer,  "I  take  four  eggs  and 
place  one  in  each  corner  of  this  muff. 
The  eggs  will  remind  you  of  a  hen,  and 
"Hen"  is  the  first  syllable  of  Henry. 
The  four  eggs  will  tell  you  that  this  hen 
is  Henry  IV.  By  figures  the  muff  spells 
'1366,'  'm'  being  the  thirteenth  letter  in 
the  alphabet — eliminate  the  'u' — 'f  being 
the  sixth.  Thus  to  remember  the  date 
of  Henry  IV.,  put  your  four  eggs  into 
the  four  corners  of  a  muff."  But 
whether  the  muff  meant  the  birth,  ac- 
cession, or  death  of  this  king  of  four 
eggs  is  a  fact  that  not  being  buoyed  up 
by  any  such  artificial  cork,   is  now  for- 


gotten, and  has  to  be  verified  only  by 
reference  to  history.  But  the  best  way 
for  a  person  possessing  a  bad  memory 
to  avoid  the  inconveniences  resulting,  is 
to  make  careful  notes  of  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  remember,  and  to  organize  his 
life  and  doings  with  extreme  punctuality 
and  method. 

Henry  G.  Fox,  in  Phr -en- Journal. 


Spartans  and  their  Music. —  The 
favorite  problem  of  thinkers  and  teach- 
ers, since  thought  began,  has  been  to 
find  some  engine  of  education  which 
should  reach  the  character  as  effectually 
as  the  ordinary  means  of  training  touch 
the  understanding;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  not  men  alone,  but  nations, 
music  was  such  an  engine.  "It  is 
music,"  said  the  Spartans,  "which  dis- 
tinguishes the  brave  man  from  the 
coward."  "A man's  music  is  the  source 
of  his  courage."  It  was  their  music 
which  enabled  Leonidas  and  his  three 
hundred  to  conquer  at  Thermopylae.  It 
was  music  which  taught  the  Spartan 
youth  how  to  die  in  the  wrestling- ring  or 
on  the  field  of  battle.  These  claims  are 
audacious  surely.  Yet,  when  we  con- 
sider how  the  rythmical  tread  of  the 
brave  man  differs  from  the  agitated 
shamble  of  the  coward,  how  music  is 
the  art  of  human  joy,  and  how  joy  and 
repose  of  mind  are  the  main  elements  of 
manly  fortitude,  we  shall  at  any  rate  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  strong  affinity  some- 
where; our  only  difficulty  will  be  to  ac- 
knowledge that  music,  deliberately  ap- 
plied, could  ever  be  the  direct  cause  of 
these  reputed  results.  To  achieve  the 
end  desired,  Spartan  boys  passed  their 
youth  in  learning  tunes,  hymns  and 
songs;  this  was  their  sole  mental  cul- 
ture. They  were  taught  to  dance  and 
to  keep  step  to  the  measure  of  the  songs 
as  they  sung  them.  And  grown  to 
manhood,  perfect  warriors,  they  marched 
into  battle  with  smiling  faces,  crowned 
with  flowers,  calm,  joyful  and  serene; 
and  intoning  their  songs,  they  moved 
steadily  thus  into  the  thickest  of  the 
battle,  undisturbed  and  irresistible.  The 
band  that  leads  our  armies  to  the  field  of 
battle  nowadays   is  a  scant  survival  of 
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Spartan  practices;  yet  even  in  this  music 
by  proxy  there  are  many  elements  of 
incitement  to  courage. 


Balzac  and  Rothschild. — Apropos 
of  the  proposed  Balzac  monument,  this 
story  about  the  great  writer  is  told  in 
Paris:  The  late  Baron  James  Rothschild 
was  always  on  excellent  terms  with 
Balzac,  who  dedicated  more  than  one 
novel  to  him.  Once,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  trip  to  Germany,  and 
when,  as  often  happened  with  him,  he 
was  in  money  difficulties,  Balzac  went  to 
the  baron,  who,  with  his  usual  benevo- 
lence, advanced  him  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  francs,  giving  him  also  a  letter 


of  recommendation  to  his  nephew,  at 
Vienna.  The  letter  was  unsealed,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  Balzac  read  it, 
found  it  cold,  poor  and  unworthy  of  him, 
and  never  took  it  to  the  nephew.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  went  to  see  Baron 
Rothschild.  "Well,"  said  the  latter, 
"have  you  seen  my  nephew?"  Balzac 
proudly  said  that  he  had  kept  the  letter. 
"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  baron; 
"have  you  got  it  with  you?"  "Yes, 
parbleu — here  it  is."  Observe  this  little 
hieroglyphic-  below  the  signature;  it 
would  have  opened  a  credit  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs  for  you  at  the 
Vienna  firm."  Balzac  bit  his  nails  and 
said  nothing  more. 
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It's  not  for  worldly  pomp  I  crave, 

For  gaudy  show  and  pride; 
But  for  a  post  in  Israel's  host, 

There  ever  to  abide. 

It's  not  for  titles  gay  and  grave 

I  seek,  nor  worldly  fame; 
But  for  a  home,  no  more  to  roam, 

A  worthy,  lasting  name 

'Mong  sons  of  God  and  daughters,  too, 

In  Zion's  courts  to  stand; 
When  din  of  war,  both  near  and  far, 

And  fear  on  every  hand 


Makes  nations  quake  and  sink  from  sight, 

Beneath  their  tyrant  power; 
I  seek  a  place  with  that  blest  race, 

Where  no  true  heart  will  cower. 

I  seek  to  do  the  Father's  will, 

His  Kingdom  to  upbuild, 
To  prove  my  worth  upon  the  earth, 

Till  all  its  face  is  filled 

With  righteousness  and  heavenly  peace; 

Then  sin  will  banished  be, 
And  have  no  place  with  Adam's  race, 

Throughout  eternity.  John  G.Goold. 


OUR   CHILDREN. 


I  looked  at  the  happy  children 

Who  gathered  around  the  hearth; 
So  blithe  they  were,  no  children 

Could  happier  be  on  earth; 
With  their  merry  plays,  and  their  winsome  ways, 

And  the  sound  of  their  silvery  mirth! 

Then  I  thought  of  those  other  children, 

So  wizened,  and  hard,  and  bold, 
Who  huddle  in  slum  and  cellar, 

And  shiver  with  want  and  cold; 
Not  fresh  as  the  dew,  or  the  morning's  hue, 

But  haggard,  and  lean,  and  old. 

But  yet  may  they  still — those  children — 

Be  taught  to  forget  their  plan; 
And  gathered  in  arms  that  love  them, 


Their  laughter  may  come  again; 
And  the  stare  of  woe,  and  the  craft  may  go, 
And  the  spirit  be  washed  of  stain. 

But  it  is  not  in  cold  book-learning 

Those  children's  hearts  to  move; 
And  the  stony  eye  of  the  serpent 

Is  death  to  the  stricken  dove; 
'Tis  an  angel  alone  can  touch  them — 

And  that  angel's  name  is  Love. 

For  whatever  the  world  may  fancy, 

And  whatever  the  wise  men  say 
Of  our  nineteenth-century  progress — 

Of  a  new  and  a  better  way; 
Still  it  takes  a  soul  to  make  a  soul 

Now,  as  in  the  olden  day.  A.  G.  B. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 
Salt  Lake  City,  April,  1889, 


A   HISTORIC   EVENT. 

The  hand  of  providence,  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  right,  has  been  once  more 
exhibited  in  an  event  that  will  pass  into 
the  annals  of  history,  among  the  most 
interesting  and  consequential  of  the  age. 

The  sudden  and  complete  collapse  of 
the  London  Times  attack  upon  Mr.  Par- 
nell  and  the  Home  Rule  party  has  done 
more  to  promote  the  cause  represented 
by  them  than  could  have  been  hoped  for 
in  a  decade  of  the  ordinary,  persistent 
struggles  of  that  party. 

The  Times  presentation  of  "Parnellism 
and  Crime"  first  published  in  the  great 
newspaper  and  afterwards  in  pamphlet 
form,  was  regarded,  because  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  paper  and  the  fact  that  the 
conservative  government  now  in  power 
supported  it,  as  substantially  true.  The 
masses  of  English  speaking  people  were 
prepared  to  accept  it  on  such  authority, 
and  fully  anticipated  that  the  examina- 
tion before  the  extraordinary  commission 
appointed  by  the  British  parliament 
would  demonstrate  that,  in  the  forlorn 
effort  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  Irish 
party,  even  the  great  leaders  of  the  party 
had  resorted  to  criminal  alliances  if  not 
actually  to  acts  of  revolting  crime. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  con- 
firmation of  this  dreadful  belief  appeared 
to  have  been  reached,  and  the  infamy  of 
the  great  Irish  leader  and  doom  of  the 
Home  Rule  cause  established,  the  con- 
spiracy, for  it  must  be  so  called,  shriv- 
elled, collapsed  and  fell.  The  principal 
witness  upon  whom  the  Times  depended, 
to  clinch  its  rivets  of  testimony  that 
had  been  hammered  into  the  case  for 
weeks,  one  Pigott,  confessed  himself  a 
forger  and  perjurer,  and  in  the  panic  of 
his  concience-stricken  abasement  fled 
the  country  by  night  and  sought  the 
oblivion  of  a  suicide's  death  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  Tory  government  was  left  in 
the  attitude  of  having  accepted  and  re- 


lied upon  the  unsubstantiated  testimony 
of  a  self-confessed  perjurer  to  effect  the 
overthrow  of  the  Irish  patriot  and  his 
cause.  The  organ  employed  to  give 
color  and  countenance  to  this  monstrous 
scheme,  by  its  collapse,  is  irretrievably 
ruined.  Its  standing  as  the  great  leading 
political  newspaper  of  the  world's 
Metropolis  is  gone  forever.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  prosecution  has  left  Mr.  Par- 
nell  unscathed,  with  the  added  lustre  to 
his  fame  of  one  purified  by  the  fires  of 
persecution.  The  cool  and  deliberate, 
unimpassioned  acceptance  of  his  vindi- 
cation, in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  was  given  an  ovation,  has  gained  for 
him  and  the  Home  Rule  cause  greater 
reputation  and  strength  than  ever  before 
came  so  suddenly  and  auspiciously  to  a 
party  or  patriot.  In  the  long  history  of 
Irish  troubles  and  English  hatred,  no 
more  impressive  incident  has  been  re- 
corded, and  the  harmonious  settlement 
of  the  great  home  rule  question  may  be 
regarded,  by  reason  of  this  dramatic 
climax,  as  nearer  realization  than  it  has 
appeared  to  be  for  many  a  year.  Glad- 
stone may  yet  die  in  power,  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  political  life  be  the 
establishment  of  Home  Rule  for  the 
Irish. 


THE   PENNY  SAVED. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  one  makes  as 
what  he  saves,  that  secures  a  fortune. 
The  world  is  full  of  aphorisms  from  the 
pens  of  philosophers,  on  this  theme,  and 
their  universal  testimony  is  that  the 
penny  saved  is  the  power  that  preserves 
credit  and  leads  on  to  competence.  In 
this  world  of  strangely  changing  condi- 
tions there  appears  to  be  no  more  urgent 
obligations  resting  on  the  lives  of  all, 
than  to  provide  in  the  heyday  of  life  for 
the  inevitable  night  and  decline,  when 
no  man  can  work,  and  all  must  depend 
upon  the  support  provided  in  the  light 
and  strength  of  day,  or  become  a  burden 
upon  others. 

The  earnings  of  men  and  women  are 
often  out  of  harmony  with  their  expendi- 
ture of  labor.  This  is  because  combina- 
tions of  capital  dictate  unnatural  and 
oppressive  terms  to  the  less  independent 
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class  of  workers.  But  even  where  this 
condition  prevails,  as  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  New  England,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  power  to  save  is  one 
not  dependent  so  much  on  the  sums 
earned  as  the  disposition  of  the  workers. 
Even  where  wages  are  so  small  that,  in 
this  western  country,  we  would  think  it 
impossible  to  support  a  family  on  them, 
the  determination  to  save  is  often  found 
hoarding  treasures,  though  small  in  the 
beginning,  that  will  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  for  many  a  day  in  the  times  to 
come. 

The  best  security  that  youth  can  give 
for  the  comfort  of  old  age,  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  save  and  the  habit  of  laying  away 
a  part  of  present  earnings  for  the  future. 
It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  there  is 
danger  while  laying  so  much  stress  upon 
the  saving  habit,  of  developing  penuri- 
ousness  or  miserly  qualities  in  the  char- 
acter, and  that  the  natural  tendency  of 
youth  to  be  liberal,  to  spend  freely  and 
give  generously,  if  restrained,  will  in  the 
end  make,  of  what  might  have  been  a 
noble  and  benevolent  person,  one  crab- 
bed, small  souled  and  stingy. 

The  practice  of  laying  away  in  a  box, 
hiding  in  a  stocking  or  otherwise  ac- 
cumulating sums  of  money  to  count  and 
gloat  over  from  time  to  time  has  perhaps 
a  tendency  in  this  direction;  but  in  the 
light  and  progress  of  the  present  civiliza- 
tion such  hoarding  is  not  thought  of,  but 
in  the  rarest  instances.  On  the  contrary, 
the  commercial  spirit  of  the  world  has 
devised  so  many  varied  and  attractive 
savings  deposits,  that  they  are  met  on 
every  hand  inviting  both  the  thrifty  and 
the  profligate  to  invest  for  the  profit  or 
for  the  spending  of  a  future  day. 

Savings  banks  without  number,  mutual 
aid  societies,  trades  unions,  secret  socie- 
ties, building  associations,  accident  and 
life  insurance  companies  all  open  wide 
arms  to  receive  the  penny  savings  of  the 
daily  worker;  offering  him  security 
against  loss,  by  accident  or  death; 
ample  means  for  present  uses,  to  be 
repaid  in  installments;  decent  or  osten- 
tatious burial  if  dying  away  from  home 
or  in  indigent  circumstances  and,  in  end- 
less ways,  tendering  benefits  to  be  real- 


ized later  in  life  or  by  his  family  when 
the  great  Reaper  gathers  him  home. 

Among  the  Latter-day  Saints  the  value 
of  a  pittance  saved  has  scarcely  yet  been 
learned.  We  have  always  been  a  frontier 
people  and  have  lived  in  harmony  with 
our  tremendous  surroundings.  Nature 
with  wondrous  generosity  has  spread 
before  us  the  opportunities  of  gaining  a 
comfortable  living  and  as  a  general  thing 
we  have  accepted  her  bounty  and  lived 
in  accord  with  her  profuseness.  But  the 
art  of  living  and  being  comfortable  in 
narrow  limits,  as  they  relate  to  oppor- 
tunities for  making  a  living,  is  one  that 
the  younger  portion  of  our  community 
know  very  little  about.  The  older  part 
of  the  population,  trained  in  the  factory 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  rigid 
school  of  economy  of  the  New  England 
farmers,  tell  us  tales  of  most  astonishing 
thrift  on  what  appear  to  us  as  incredibly 
small  means.  How  many  of  our  fathers 
worked  for  ten  dollars  a  month  or  less, 
when  they  were  just  too  big  to  be  boys, 
and  not  quite  big  enough  for  men! 

But  conditions  are  changing  among  us. 
We  are  getting  to  be  more  numerous 
and  new  ways  of  getting  a  living  are 
finding  foothold  in  our  midst.  The  earn- 
ing power  of  our  younger  population, 
which  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of 
their  fathers  at  the  same  period  of  life, 
because  of  more  extended  opportunities, 
will  become  less  as  the  population  in- 
creases. And  in  proportion  to  this  re- 
duction it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  value  of  money  will  be  more  appreci- 
ated and  saving  will  increase.  This  is 
the  true  condition  of  thrift.  It  is  not  so 
much  what  one  earns  as  what  he  saves 
that  leads  on  to  fortune. 


THE  NEW  STATES. 
The  great  majority  of  the  civilized 
people  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Territories  are  aware  by  this  time  that 
there  are  soon  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  four  new  States.  When  they  will 
be  admitted  or  what  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  is  to  most  of  them  a 
closed  book.  So  many  and  so  confusing 
have  been  the  efforts  to  crown  these 
Territories  with  statehood,  that  the  pub- 
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lie  mind  has  failed  to  follow  the  devious 
courses  of  legislative  eccentricity,  and 
now  all  that  is  known  is  that  there  will 
be,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  a  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington.  The  greater  interest  has 
centered  on  the  Dakotas,  due,  doubtless, 
to  their  immense  area  and  extraordi- 
nary fertility;  and  this  interest  was  largely 
increased  by  the  stubborn  fight  which 
took  place  on  the  question  of  admitting 
Dakota  as  one  or  two  states,  or  whether 
one  portion  of  Dakota  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  state,  while  the  balance  should 
continue  as  a  territory.  After  a  long 
struggle  in  Congress  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  divide  Dakota  on  the  forty- 
sixth  parallel  and  to  admit  the  two  sec- 
tions as  states. 

On  April  15th  the  governors  of  the 
four  territories  are  required  to  issue 
proclamations,  declaring  that  on  May 
14th  there  shall  be  an  election  for  dele- 
gates to  the  conventions  which  are  to  be 
held  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to  ratify  or 
reject  the  constitutions  which  were,  in 
Dakota,  somewhat  prematurely  adopted. 
The  North  Dakota  delegates  will  meet 
at  Bismarck,  while  their  southern  breth- 
ren are  instructed  to  assemble  at  Sioux 
Falls.  The  Montana  and  Washington 
delegates  can  meet  where  they  please. 

All  persons  who  are  qualified,  under 
the  territorial  laws,  to  vote  will  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  their  ballots  in  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
the  candidates  for  delegates  are  qualified 
for  election  to  the  territorial  legislature 
is  sufficient  to  establish  their  eligibility 
as  delegates.  The  territories  are  mapped 
out  in  districts,  and  each  district  is  en- 
titled to  three  delegates.  Each  voter 
will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
two  delegates.  The  total  number  of 
delegates  in  each  convention  is  to  be 
severity-five. 

The  manner  in  which  the  delegates 
shall  proceed  in  convention  has  been 
laid  down  clearly  in  the  enabling  act. 
As  soon  as  an  organization  has  been 
effected  the  delegates  are  to  declare,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  proposed 
states,  that  they  adopt  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  soon  as  that 


has  been  done  the  conventions  are 
authorized  to  form  constitutions  and 
state  governments,  respectively.  It  is 
provided  that  the  constitutions  shall  be 
republican  in  form,  and  shall  make  no 
distinction  in  civil  or  political  rights  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  except  as  to 
Indians  not  taxed,  and  shall  not  be 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  con- 
ventions are  also  required  to  provide,  by 
ordinances,  irrevocable  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States,  that  perfect 
toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall 
be  secured  and  that  no  inhabitant  of  the 
states  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person 
or  property,  on  account  of  his  or  her 
mode  of  religious  worship.  The  people 
of  the  proposed  states  are  also  to  dis- 
claim all  right  and  title  to  the  unappro- 
priated public  lands,  lying  within  the 
boundaries  of  those  states,  and  to  all 
lands  held  by  or  for  Indians. 

The  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  terri- 
tories are  to  be  assumed  and  paid  by 
the  states,  which  succeed  the  territories, 
respectively,  and  provision  it  to  be  made 
by  each  state  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  systems  of  public  schools, 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children 
of  the  respective  states,  and  free  from 
sectarian  control. 

There  is  a  possibility,  somewhat  re- 
mote of  course,  but  still  a  possibility, 
that  there  may  be  delay  in  the  admission 
of  one  or  more  of  the  proposed  states. 
The  hitch  can  only  take  place  if  the 
people  of  either  territory  shall  refuse,  at 
the  election,  which  takes  place  on  Octo- 
ber 1st,  to  ratify  the  constitution  pre- 
pared by  the  convention  for  that  particu- 
lar territory.  If  that  should  occur  then 
the  present  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment would  continue,  so  far  as  that  ter- 
ritory was  concerned,  while  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  set  a  day  for 
another  election  and  had  another  con- 
vention frame  another  and  a  more  pop- 
ular state  constitution. 

The  constitutional  conventions  of 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  are  re- 
quired to  appoint  a  joint  commission, 
composed  of  not  less  than  three  mem- 
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bers  of  each  convention,  and  this  com- 
mission is  to  assemble  at  Bismarck  and 
there  agree  upon  an  equitable  division 
of  the  property  oi  the  territory.  The 
commission  is  also  to  dispose  of  the 
public  records  and  adjust  and  agree  up- 
on the  amount  of  the  debts  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  territory,  which  shall  be  as- 
sumed and  paid  by  each  of  the  proposed 
states  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota. This  agreement  is  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
states,  and  each  state  is  to  obligate  itself 
to  pay  its  proportion  of  the  debts  and 
liabilities. 

The  returns  of  the  elections,  which 
will  take  place  in  all  four  of  the  terri- 
tories on  October  1st,  and  at  which  the 
state  constitutions  are  to  be  passed  up- 
on, are  to  be  made  to  the  secretaries  of 
each  territory,  who,  with  the  governor 
and  chief  justice  thereof,  are  to  canvass 
the  same.  If  the  constitution  is  ratified, 
then  the  governor  will  certify  the  result 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  constitutions  are  republican 
in  form,  and  if  the  law  has  been  com- 
plied with,  then  the  President  will  issue 
his  proclamation,  announcing  the  result 
of  the  election  in  each  territory.  That 
ends  the  formality,  and  on  the  day  on 
which  the  proclamation  is  issued  the 
state  or  states  named  in  that  document 
will  be  deemed  admitted  by  Congress  into 
the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states. 

Each  state  will  of  course  have  two 
Senators  to  represent  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  until  the  next  general  census,  or  un- 
til otherwise  provided  by  law,  North 
Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington  will 


have  but  one  member  each  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  South  Dakota  will 
have  two  for  the  present.  These 
Representatives  and  the  governors  and 
other  state  officers  will  be  elected  on 
October  1st — the  same  day  as  that  on 
which  the  several  constitutions  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  people  of  the  pro- 
posed states. 


Geographical  Terms. — A  very  use- 
ful comparative  dictionary  of  geographi- 
cal terms  in  various  languages  can 
easily  be  formed.  Abad,  for  example,  is 
Persian  for  "town,"  and  it  appears  in 
hundreds  of  such  names  as  Allahabad 
(="town  of  Allah"),  Ahmedabad  (= 
"town  of  Ahmed"),  Moorshedabad 
(="town  of  Moorshed").  Aber  is  Celtic 
for  "mouth  of  a  river,"  and  is  to  be 
found  in  Aberdwfi,  Aberdeen,  Aberyst- 
with,  etc.  Polis  is  Greek  for  city,  and 
is  often  abbreviated  pic;  we  have  it  in 
Indianapolis,  Annapolis,  Constantinople, 
Adrianople,  etc.  (="the  city  of  Indiana, 
the  city  of  Anne,  of  Constantine,  of 
Adrian").  Chow  or  Fu  is  Chinese  for 
"town,"  and  corresponds  with  the 
Servian  Grad,  the  Arabic  Medina,  the 
Magyar  Varos,  the  Sanscrit  Paiam,  the 
Spanish  Cuidad,  and  the  Hindoo  Poor. 
The  words  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  well  known  names  Hang-Chow,  Fu- 
choo,  Belgrade,  Medinat-aboo,  Temes- 
var(os),  Seringapatam,  Cuidad-Rodrigo 
and  Cawn-poor.  Village  is  represented 
in  Irish  by  Bally,  and  in  Spanish  by 
Puebla.  The  signification  of  such  words 
as  these  might  be  taught  in  every  school 
and  a  vocabulary  of  them  ought  to  be  ap- 
pended to  every  text-book  of  geography. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  March  20th,  18S9. 
To  the  Officers  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.: 

Dear  Brethren: — As  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  conclusion  of  another  sea- 
son's active  work, we  deem  it  opportune 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  your  reports  and  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  duties  devolving  upon  you, 


as  officers,  during  the  summer  season, 
while  the  Associations  are  not  in  ses- 
sion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  that 
all  Associations  continue  their  regular 
weekly  meetings  until  about  the  first  of 
May,  before  adjournment  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation.     During  the  latter  period 
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it  will  be  well  to  arrange  for  occasional 
meetings,  once  a  month  or  oftener,  and 
where  circumstances  are  favorable  and 
it  is  desired  by  the  Associations,  there  is 
no  objection  to  continuing  the  regular 
weekly  meetings  throughout  the  year. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
taking  this  summer  vacation,  in  no  sense, 
disorganizes  the  Associations.  They 
remain,  once  organized,  as  permanent 
institutions,  and  the  officers  are  not  re- 
leased from  responsibility  because  meet- 
ings are  adjourned  for  the  summer. 
During  this  time,  while  Sunday  excur- 
sions, camping  parties,  Lake  bathing  and 
kindred  entertainments  tempt  the  youth, 
to  violations  of  many  principles  of  our 
faith,  it  is  especially  incumbent  upon  you 
to  exert  an  influence  with  our  young 
men,  in  favor  of  temperance,  observing 
the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy,  and  to 
avoid  the  snares  and  pitfalls  laid  to 
entrap  their  feet  by  the  worldly  and  the 
wicked  among  us. 

Report  blanks  are  forwarded  with  this, 
and  you  are  requested  to  see  that  they 
are  carefully  and  correctly  filled  up,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  May.  The  Ward 
reports  should  be  delivered  to  the  Stake 
Secretaries  by  the  tenth  of  May,  and  the 
Stake  reports  to  the  General  Secretary, 
Edward  H.  Anderson,  not  later  than 
May  twentieth. 

You  will  please  be  prompt  in  attend- 
ing to  these  reports,  as  we  depend  upon 
them  to  make  up  our  general  report  for 
the  annual  Conference,  which  will  con- 
vene in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City, 
June  first,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

As  the  entire  edition  of  the  First 
Year's  Series  of  the  M.  I.  A.  Course  of 
Reading  has  not  been  disposed  of,  we 
should  be  pleased  if  you  would  make  a 
further  effort  in  your  respective  Associa- 
tions to  procure  subscribers,  that  these 
books  may  be  generally  distributed  and 
read.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  the  whole  edition  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  members  by  the  first  of 
June,  and  rely  upon  your  aid  to  do  so. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  Associations  will  be  held  in  the 
Fourteenth  Ward  Assembly  Rooms, 
Friday  April  fifth,  at  7:30  o'clock  p.  m. 


We  particularly  request  the  attendance 
of  at  least  one  representative  from  each 
Stake,  and  all  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tions, in  the  city  at  T.he  time,  are  invited 
to  be  present. 

Your  brethren  and  fellow  workers, 
Wilford  Wood-tuff. 
Jos.  F.  Smith. 
Moses  Thatcher. 
General  Superintendency  Y. M.M.I. A. 
Adress  reports  to  Edward  H.  Ander- 
son,  General  Secretary,   Contributor 
Office,  Herald  Building,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


SCRIPTURAL    ANALYSIS. — M.    H.    HARDY    AND 

GEORGE   H.   BRIMHALL. 

BIBLE. 

Lecture  XLIII.  Threatened  extermination  of 
the  Jewish  nation  happily  averted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mordecai  and  Esther. 

Time,  521  to  495  B.  C.  Subdivisions:  1. 
Universal  dominion  of  Ahasuerus  the  son  of 
Xerxes;  2.  The  royal  exposition;  3.  Divorce  of 
Queen  Vashti;  4.  Esther,  the  Jewess,  queen  of 
Babylon;  5.  Fidelity  of  Mordecai  to  the  king 
and  his  devotion  to  his  own  people;  6.  Exter- 
minating decree  of  Governor  Haman;  7.  The 
King's  slerpless  night;  8.  Providential  record- 
reading;  9.  The  memorable  interrogation: 
"What  shall  be  done  to  the  man,  whom  the 
king  delighteth  to  honor?"  10.  Granted  petition 
and  request  of  Queen  Esther;  n.  The  royal 
promotion  of  Mordecai;  12.  The  counter- 
decree;  13.  The  triumph  of  the  Jews.  Refer- 
ences: Book  of  Esther;  Josephus,  Book  X, 
chapter  vi. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Lecture  XXXIX.  Revelation  of  St.  John 
the  Divine.  Time,  96  A.  D.  [One  year  before 
writing  his  Gospel.]  Subdivisions:  1.  Intro- 
ductory; a.  the  attempt  to  martyr  John;  b.  his 
banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  in  the  Med- 
iterranean sea;  2.  Object  of  the  Revelation! 
3.  Promise  to  those  who  read  and  keep  the 
things  therein  contained;  4.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Seven  Churches;  5.  Sealing  up  the  Tribes 
of  Jacob;  6.  Restoration  of  the  Gospel  de- 
clared; 7.  The  command  to  "Come  out  of  her, 
my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her 
sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues" 
(gathering);  8.  The  fall  of  Babylon;  9.  The 
resurrection;  10.  The  general  judgments; 
11.  The  Millennium;  12.  The  New  Jerusalem; 
13.  The  River  and  Tree  of  Life.  References: 
Revelation  of  St.  John;  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
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Lecture  XL.  Miracles  of  our  Savior. 
Group  1.      Natural   Provisions.      Subdivisions: 

1.  Providing  wine;  a  place,  Cana;  Preference: 
John  ii.  2.  Draft  of  fishes;  a  place,  Bethsaida; 
b  reference:  Luke  v.  3.  Draft  of  fishes,  No. 
2;  a  place,  Bethsaida;  b  reference:  John  xxi. 
4.  Feeding  the  four  thousand;  a  place,  Gennes- 
saret;  b  references:  Matt,  xv;  Mark  viii.  5. 
Feeding  the  five  thousand;  a  place,  Bethsaida; 
b  references:  Matt,  xiv;  Mark  vi;  Luke  ix; 
Tohn  vi,  6.  Providing  tax-money;  a  place, 
Capernaum;  b  reference:  Matt.  xvii. 

XLI.  Miracles  of  our  Savior,  continued. 
Group  2.  Healings.  Subdivisions:  1.  The  infirm 
man;  a  place,  Jerusalem;  b  reference:  Lukexiii. 

2.  The  case  of  dropsy;  a  place,  Jerusalem;  b 
reference:  Luke  xiv.  3.  The  case  of  fever;  a 
place,  Cana;  b  reference:  John  iv.  4.  The  in- 
firm man,  No.  2;  a  place,  Jerusalem;  b  refer- 
ence: John  v.  5.  The  daughter  of  the  Gentile 
woman;  a  place,  Tyre;  b  referances:  Matt,  xv; 
Mark  vii.  6.  The  case  of  paralysis,  the  centu- 
rian's  servant;  a  place,  Capernaum',  b  refer- 
ences: Matt,  viii;  Luke  vii  7.  Jairus'  daugh- 
ter; a  place,  Capernaum;  b  references:  Matt, 
ix;  Mark  v;  Luke  viii.  8.  The  case  of  chronic 
issue  of  blood;  a  place,  Gennessaret;  b  refer- 
ences: Matt,  ix;  Mark  v;  Luke  viii.  9.  Case 
of  paralysis,  No.  2;  a  place,  Capernaum;  b  ref- 
erences: Matt,  ix;  Mark  ii;  Luke  viii.  10. 
Fever  case  No.  2,  Peter's  mother-in-law;  a 
place,  Bethsaida;  b  references:  Matt,  viii;  Mark 
i;  Luke  iv.  11.  The  withered  hand;  a  place, 
Capernaum;  b  references:  Matt,  xii;  Mark  iii; 
Luke  vi.  12.  The  severed  ear  of  Malahus;  a 
place,  Gethsemane;  b  reference:  Luke  xxii. 

XLI  I.  Miracles  of  our  Savior,  continued. 
Group  3.  Cleansing  of  Lepers.  Subdivisions: 
1.  The  ten  lepers  healed;  a  place,  Samaria;  b 
proposition  demonstrated — nine  men  out  of  ten 
think  more  of  a  gift  than  of  the  giver;  c  query, 
is  it  I  ?  d  reference:  Luke  xiv.  2.  The  lone 
leper;  a  place,  Gennessaret;  b  references:  Matt, 
viii;  Mark  i;   Luke  v. 

XLIII.  Miracles  of  our  Savior,  continued. 
Group  4.  Senses.  Giving  Sight,  Speech  and 
Hearing.  Subdivisions:  1.  The  two  blind 
men;  a  place,  Capernaum;  b  reference:  Mark 
ix.  2.  The  man  born  blind;  a  place,  Jerusa- 
lem; b  reference:  John  ix.  3.  The  blind  man 
in  the  multitude;  a  place,  Bethsaida;  b  refer- 
ence: Mark  viii.  4.  The  deaf  mute;  a  place, 
Decapolis;  b  reference:  Mark  vii.  5.  Blind 
Bartimus;  a  place,  Jericho;  b  references:  Matt. 
xx;   Mark  x;   Luke  xviii. 

XLIV.  Miracles  of  Our  Savior,  continued. 
Group  5.  Rebuking  Evil  Spirits.  Subdivisions: 
1.    The  dumb  maniac;    a  place,  Capernaum;  b 


reference:  Matt.  ix.  2.  The  blind  and  dumb 
demoniac;  a  place,  Galilee;  b  references:  Matt, 
xii;  Luke  xi.  3.  The  demoniac  in  the  syna- 
gogue; a  place,  Capernaum;  b  reference:  Mark 
i;  Luke  iv.  4.  The  legion  of  devils;  a  place, 
Godara;  Preference:  Matt,  vii;  Mark  v;  Luke  viii. 

5.  The  afflicted  child;  a  place,  Mt.  Tabor;  b 
references:   Matt,  xv;   Mark  ix;   Luke  ix. 

XLV.  Miracles  of  our  Savior,  continued. 
Group  6.  Nature.  Subdivisions:  I.  Stilling 
the  storm;  a  place,  Sea  of  Galilee;  b  references: 
Matt,  viii;  Mark  iv;  Luke  viii.  2.  Walking  on 
the  water;  a  place.  Sea  of  Galilee;  b  references: 
Matt,  xiv;  Mark  vi;  John  vi.  3.  Blasting  the 
unfruitful  fig  tree;  a  place,  Mt.  of  Olives;  b  ref- 
erences:   Matt,  xxi;   Mark  xi. 

XLVI.  Miracles  of  our  Savior,  continued. 
Group  7.  Restoring  the  Dead  to  Life.  Sub- 
divisions: The  widow's  son;  a  place,  Nain;  b 
reference:  Luke  vii.  2.  Lazarus;  a  place, 
Bethany;  b  reference:  John  xi. 

BOOK    OF    MORMON. 

Lecture  XLI.  General  Moroni,  continued. 
Time,  about  63  B  C.  Subdivisions:  1.  Sending 
of  reinforcements  to  the  northern  division  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Teancum;  2.  Order 
for  retention  of  prisoners  and  securing  the 
narrow  pass;  3.  The  successful  western  cam- 
paign; 4.  The  capture  of  the  City  of  Mulek 
and  defeat  of  the  enemy  under  Jacob  the 
Zoramite;  5.  Correspondence  of  Moroni  and 
Amaron;  a  Amaron's  epistle  requesting  ex- 
change of  prisoners;  b  Moroni's  bold  answer 
stipulating  terms  of  exchange;  c  Amaron's 
arrogant  reply  rejecting  the  terms  of  exchange; 

6.  The  capture  of  the  city  of  Gid  by  strategem. 
Reference:    Alma  52-55. 

XLI  I.  Ceneral  Helaman  and  his  Boy 
Brigade:  Time,  about  63  B.  C.  Subdivisions: 
1.  Helaman's  high  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
covenant;  2.  His  patriotic  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  liberty;  3.  Helaman's  official  report 
to  General  Moroni;  a  the  enlistment  of  the  two 
thousand  Ammonite  volunteers;  b  his  election 
to  leadership;  4.  His  march  to  the  support  of 
the  south-western  division  of  the  Nephite  army 
under  Genera!  Antipas;  5.  The  five  capitulated 
Nephite  cities  on  the  coast;  6.  The  fortification 
of  the  city  of  Judea;  7.  The  skilful  decoy  of 
the  enemy  from  the  city  of  Antiparah;  8.  The 
behavior  of  the  young  volunteers;  a  their  faith 
through  parental  training;  b  their  superior 
valor;  c  their  implicit  obedience;  d  their  miracu- 
lous preservation  from  death.  Reference: 
Alma  53,  56,  57,  58. 

XLIII.  General  Moroni,  continued.  Time, 
60  B.  C.  Subdivisions:  The  general  publica- 
tion of  Helaman's  report  of  success  in  the  west; 
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2.  His  request  as  commander-in-chief  for  re- 
inforcements and  supplies  for  the  support  of  the 
army;  3.  The  unwarrantable  neglect  of  the 
government  to  support  the  army;  4.  Moroni's 
demand  upon  the  government  for  the  speedy 
relief  of  the  famishing  troops;  5.  The  reply  of 
Pahoran,  the  Chief  Judge;  a  his  declaration  of 
fidelity  to  the  government;  b  the  work  of  dis- 
sension in  Zarahemla;  c  the  banishment  of  the 
Chief  Judge  and  enthroning  of  a  traitor  king; 
d  the  proclamation  and  general  rally  for  main- 
tenance of  the  republic;  6.  Moroni's  march  to 
the  rescue,  the  second  suppression  of  the  king- 
mens  aristocracy,  and  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order,  7;  Sending  of  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments to  the  western  division,  general  defeat  of 
the  Lamanites,— establishment  of  peace;  8. 
Retirement  of  Moroni  and  Helaman  from  mili- 
tary service;  9.  General  religious  and  social 
reformation;  10.  Death  of  Generals  Helaman 
and  Moroni.     Reference:    Alma  59  to  63. 

XLIV.  The  first  emigration  northward. 
Time,  56-54  B.  C.  Subdivisions:  1.  The  com- 
pany of  five  thousand  four  hundred;  2. 
Hagoth's  line  of  ships;  3.  Success  of  the  first 
vessel;  4.  The  ill-fated  companies;  5.  The 
publication  of  the  written  law  and  testimony; 
6.  The  traitorous  work  of  the  apostates;  a  ex- 
citing the  evil  inclinations  of  the  Lamanites; 
b  the  attempt  to  dispossess  their  brethren  of 
their  liberty  and  property  by  force  of  arms. 
Reference:    Alma  63. 

XLV.  Suppression  of  anarchy  and  defeat 
of  the  Lamanite  invaders.  Time,  51  B.  C. 
Subdivsions:  1.  Vacancy  in  the  Judgeship 
caused  by  the  death  of  Governor  Pahoran;  2. 
The  three  political  parties;  a  the  people's  party; 
b  the  conservatives;  c  the  anarchists;  3,  The 
trial  and  sentence  of  the  chief  anarchist, 
Paanchi;  4.  Assassination  of  Governor  Paho- 
ran II,  fourth  Judge,  by  Kishkumen,  the 
leaguer;  5.  Election  of  Governor  Pacumeni, 
fifth  Judge;  6.  Zarahemla  the  capital  taken  by 
the  Lamanites;  7.  The  murder  of  Governor 
Pacumeni;  8.  Unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Lamanite  forces  to  General  Moronihah;  9. 
Vacancy  of  the  Judgship  filled  by  the  election 
of  Helaman,  the  younger,  sixth  Judge;  10. 
Origin  of  the  Gadianton  Robbers.  References: 
Helaman  i  and  ii;  Nephitic  ^Chronology,  by 
George  Reynolds,  in  Contributor,  vol.    II,   p. 

139.  140. 

XLVI.  The  twelve  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Time,  B.  C.  50  to  38.  Subdi- 
visions: Colonies  in  North  America;  a  dis- 
covery of  the  great  lakes;  b  the  timberless  state 
of  the  land;  c  evidence  of  preoccupancy;  d 
cement  buildings;  e  timber  culture;   f  rapid  re- 


settling of  the  entire  continent  of  North 
America;  g  extensive  department  records;  2. 
Affairs  in  Zarahemla;  a  Governor  Helaman's 
equitable  administration;  b  astonishing  increase 
of  the  church;  c  excessive  financial  increase; 
d  death  of  Governor  Helaman.  Reference: 
Helaman  iii  and  iv. 

THEOLOGY. — B.  H.  ROBERTS. 
Lecture  XXIV.  Authority.  The  necessity 
of  possessing  Divine  authority  to  officiate  in 
things  pertaining  unto  God;  to  be  sent  by  legiti- 
mate, divinely  established  authority  is  to  be 
sent  of  God.  References:  Heb.  v.  4,  6; 
illustrations  of  the  law  (Old  Testament)  Ex.  iv, 
14;  Ex.  xxviii,  1-5;  Num.  xxvii,  15,  18; 
Judges  ii,  16;    I  Sam.  iii. 

XXV.  Authority,  continued.  The  law  per- 
taining to  it.  References:  Heb.  v,  4,  6;  illus- 
trations of  it  (New  Testament)  John  xv,  xvi; 
Acts  i,  24,  25  in  connection  with  John  xv,  7; 
Acts  xiii,  1-5;  Acts  xx,  28;  II  Cor.  iii,  5,  6. 

XXVI.  Authority,  continued.  Result  of 
acting  without  authority.  Uzzah's  case,  II  Sam. 
vi,  3  in  connection  with  Numbers  iv  chapter. 
Case  of  Azariah,  II  Chron.  xxvi,  16,  20;  Sceva's 
sons,  Acts  xix,  13,  16;  see  also  on  the  above 
lectures,  chapter  thirty  in  "The  Gospel." 

XXVII.  Spiritual  development.  Based  up- 
on strict  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  the 
Gospel.  References:  "The  Gospel,"  chapter 
xxxi. 

CHURCH  HISTORY. — GEO.  C.  LAMBERT. 
Lecture  XXXV.  1845;  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties in  Hancock  Co.;  small  settlements  aban- 
doned; character  of  Sheriff  Backenstos;  his  life 
saved  by  O.  P.  Rockwell;  the  Saints  agree  to 
leave  the  State;  conference  in  the  Temple; 
Major  Warren  and  armed  troops  visit  Nauvoo; 
"Bogus  Brigham"  arrested;  endowments  in  the 
Temple. 

XXXVI.  1846;  preparations  for  removal; 
departure  of  the  ship  Brooklyn  from  New  York; 
exodus  from  Nauvoo  commenced;  camp  on 
Sugar  Creek;  organization  for  traveling;  diffi- 
culties encountered;  temporary  settlements  at 
Garden  Grove  and  Mt.  Pisgah;  arrival  at  the 
Missouri  river. 

XXXVII.  1846;  dedication  of  the  Nauvoo 
Temple;  call  for  a  Mormon  battalion;  Colonel 
Kane's  visit  to  the  Saints  and  its  object;  mus- 
tering oi  the  Battalion  and  its  departure  for 
Fort  Leavenworth;  Winter  Quarters  established. 

XXXVIII.  1846;  renewal  of  persecutions  at 
Nauvoo;  siege  of  Nauvoo  and  expulsion  of  re- 
maining Saints;  starving  Saints  fed  by  quails; 
fate  of  the  Nauvoo  Temple;  former  and  subse- 
quent condition  of  the  city. 
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San  Francisco. 


^m^riea^  pir^  of  Philadelphia 


-ESTABLISHED   18lO.- 


ASSETS,    $2,500,926.00. 

INCOME,   1888,   $1,632,366.00. 

EXPENDITURES,   1888,   $1,567,810.00. 


BROWN,  CRAIG  &  CO., 

General   Agents, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  CO., 

Resident  Agents, 

Salt  —  Lake  —  City. 


O   O  OOP  ooooooooo   ooooooooooooooo 


WHITE  &  SONS. 


PEMBROKE     MEAT     MARKET 


LEADING    FRESH   MEAT    DEALERS. 


Every  description  of  Fresh  and  Cured  Meats  always  in  stock.     Game 
in  season. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  receipt  of  orders  arid  delivery. 

^WHITE     &     SONS,^ 

36    W.    FIRST   SOUTH    STREET, 

TELEPHONE   No.   282  S-A-X-T1     Xj-A-S:e     CIXIT. 

O   OOOOOOOOOOOOOO   OOOOOOOOOOOOO   o 


PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO. 

MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


PLOUl.l 


■Jr 


ftftf  W  W'P\5B®aVAiV-\  A,-.VJEEV^-^W^EEaSaiW-  VW  \  -V A  -re-re3S 


High  Patent  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 

Office,   21    W.   South   Temple  St., 

s^lt  t_,^_:k::e  city,  -         tp_l\a.:ei. 


R.  K.  THOMAS, 


Dry 

Good^ 

*.                      OoLi^^ts. 

Olot 

Wotions, 

R. 

K. 

THOMAS. 

,_^£^.  Iff*    SSJS«-^S    <&    C^i^^h 

43    &   45    STATE    STREET,    CHICAGO, 

(EONFEGTIONERY. 


iTHEi 


^-Thomson  %  Tajloi1  Spice  go.,-* 

SPICES  Hi  FLAVORING  EXTRAGTS 

KNOWN    TO    THE    TRADE. 


Proprietor*  of  til*  Vain-    T?)  "Ep"  T~^V     /">  T7>  /~\  ^  C^       T     "\7"  XT' 
g~=ous>  Brand  of==s    XV  JCV  1_J     V>  XVvJ  vZ>  v!!>       1-V    X     JtV. 

30,  32,  34,  36,  38.  40  SO.  WATER  STREET, 

CHICAGO.1 


Combined  Capital  and  Assets  exceed  $14,000,000, 
The  HOME  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and 
The  PHEENIX  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
Issue  Joint  Policies  pn  Approved  Property  in  Utah. 
Have  paid  Seventy  Million  Dollars  for  losses  during 
the  past  Thirty-five  Years, 

ARTHUR  E  MAGILL,  Dept,  Cenl  Agent,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEEER  J.  GRANT  *>  CD,,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 

THE     HARTFORD 

Fire  Insurance  Company. 

ORGANIZED  1794. 


ASSETS,   -    -    $5,750,080.47.        Policy  Holders'  Surplus,   -    -    $8,488,982.59. 

BELDEN  &   COFRAN,   Managers,  HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,   Agents 

Pacific  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE  INSURANCES 
COMPANY  of  New  York. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  $        500,000 

CASH  ASSETS,  -         -         -         2,360,135 

LOSSES  PAID,  -         over    12,000,000 

/.  S.  BLACKIVELDER,    Manager    Western    Department,    Chicago,    III. 
HEBER  J    GRANT  8c  CO.,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


GERMAN- 
AMERICAN 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


•!J  Cash  Capital,  -  -  ■  $1,000,000.00 
M  Cash  Assets,  -  -  -  6,388,532.00 
8  !  Surplus,     -      -      -  3,243,985.00 


iruir  nn_nju  uTJirLrur/i/u  Lrm/Lrui/i/iJ  1x1/1/1/1/1/1/1/ 

E.  OELBERMANN,  President, 

JNO.   W.  MURRAY,   Vice-President. 

JAMES  A.  SILVEY,  Secretary. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


TO    CONTRACTORS! 

The  New  Era  Railroad  Builder 

will  build  4-foot  Embankments  or  the  Base  of  large  Embankments  at  a  cost  of  from  i£  to  2£  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  and  will  load  wagons  at  i\  to  3  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Which  We  Stand  Heady  to  Prove. 

FACTORY— Cor.  Carpenter  St.,  and  Carroll  Ave., 


Send  for  Pamphlet  Showing 
the  Cheapest  Methods  of 
Handling  Earth  to 

jimBraHiiEHiiiiBiiiiiBi 


-CHICAGO,    ILL. 


Co-operative  Wagon  &  Machine  Co.,  Sole,  Agents. 


BURTON,  GARDNER  CO., 


Combination  Fence 


Manufacturers  of 

Made  of  Annealed  Steel  and  Galvanized  Wire,  and 
"  44  Pickets  per  Rod,  at  a  cost  of  from  45  cts.  to  $1.00 

'  per  Rod.    This  is  the  Best  Farm  and  Garden  Fence  Made 


£>£a,d.e  ©m.  Impro-ved  IFla-aa.. 


Better  tlisaa.  a.w.y  Irrs.portecL 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

HOUSEHOLD  SEWING  MAOHINEfe 


j&&< 


D.&R.G. 

Pleasant  Valley 


j 


COLORADO   ANTHRACITE, 


kfl.  - 


x) 


-  \  iron. 


JL»  L.  WILLIAMS 


AGENT. 


148  S.  Main  St.. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Qale  -  /T^apufaeturii^  -  Qo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The    Celebrated    Big    Injun    Sulky    Plow, 

GALE    CH 1 LLED     PLOWS,    All    Sizes. 
(COMBINATION     PLOWS.) 


Co-operative  wagon  and   Machine  Co.,   *NS8r$t 


Leonard  G.  Hardy,         Elias  Morris,         Alonzo  Young,  Oscar  H.  Hardy. 

opp.  z.  c.  ml   ^  \  fijtgt  Ciagg  Familfl  §\m 

■^  \  A.  Otioioe  Seleotion  of 

^       Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

TOWN    &    COUNTRY    TRADE    SOLICITED. 

ALONZO     YOUNG,     Manager. 


V^t&l'Jrfrfott 


Ho 


Tlje  {1,  G,  j^taVei1  Implement  Go. 

^•CHICAGO,     ILiLi.,-* 

IVI A  N  U  FACTURERS    OF 

Buckeye  -  Feed  -  Mills, 

Feed  -  Cutters, 

Corn  -  Shelters,-  Etc. 

Full  Line  of  these  Superior  Goods  carried  by 

CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON  &  MACHINE   COMPANY,  Sole  Agents 


STATEMENT 


N 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 


RICHARD    A.    McCURDY,   President. 
For  the  year  ending  December  31st,   1888. 


Total  Assets, 


$126,082,153  56 


Increase  in  Assets,        - $7,275,201  68 

Surplus  at  four  per  cent.,    --------  $7,94Q,0S3  63 

Increase  in  Surplus, $1,645,62&   II 

Policies  in  force, -----  158,369 

Increase  during  year,  -------  ! '7,426 

Policies  written,  - 32,606 

Increase  during  year,  -------  10,301 

Risks  assumed,  -.----..-     $103. 2 14,261   32 

Increase  during  year, $33,756,792  9 6 

Risks  in  force, %  -  $482,125,184  86 

Increase  during  year,  -        -        -        -        -        -  $54,4©  6,251  85 

Receipts  from  all  sources, $26,215,932  52 

Increase  during  year,          -.-..-  $3,096,010  06 

Paid  Policy-Holders, $14,727,550  22 

THE  ASSETS  ARE  INVESTED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  -  -  $49,617,874  02 

United  States  and  other  securities,  ...       $48,616,704   14 

Real  Estate  and  Loans  on  collateral,  ...  $21,786,125  34 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  interest,         -  $2,313,277  60 

Interest  accrued,  Premiums  deferred  and  in  transit,  Etc.,     $3,248,172  46 

$126,082,153  56 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

A.  N.  WATERH0USE,  Auditor 

From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


Year. 


Risks  Risks 

Assumed.  Outstanding. 

18-4    f34,681,420 $351,  r<  89,*  85 

1885 4(5,507,139 368,981.441. 

1886  56,832,719 393,809, 2u8 

1887 69,457,468 427,628,933 

188d 103,214,261 482,125,184. 

New  York,  January  S3,  1889.  


Samuel  E.  Sfrouli.s. 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
George  S.  Coe, 
Richard  A.  IV.cCukdy, 
James  C'Hoidfn, 
Hermann  C.  von  Po.;  ', 
Alexander  H.  Rice 
F.  Ratchford  Starr. 


BOARD 

Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
Hfnry  \V.  Smith, 
Robfrt  Olyphant, 
Geofce  F.  Bakee, 
Jos.  Thomfson, 
Dudley  Olcoit, 

FrFDFRIC    <    ROMWELL, 

Julien  T.  Davies, 


OE    TRUSTEES. 

Rl  BERT   SeW'ELL, 

S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger. 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss, 
Rufus  W.  Pfxkham, 

J.    HOBART    HERRICK, 

Wm.  P.  Dixon, 
Robert  A.  Granniss. 

Nicholas  C.  Miller, 


Surplus. 

14,743,771 
!  .012,634 
5, 64:,  56  8 
6,294,442 
7,940  C63 


Hexky  H.  J'ogers. 

[NO.    W.    AlICHINCLOSS 

Theodore  Morbord, 
William   Babcock, 
Preston  B.   Tli't.;;;. 
William    i     \\  ,  tHtur 
Stuyyesant  b  ISK, 

AUGUSTUS  D.  JUILLIAI 

Charles  E.  Millek. 


R0ISERT  A.  GRANNISS, 
ISAAC  V    LLOYD,     - 
WII  I  IAM  J    EASTON, 
FREDERIC  SCHROEDER, 


Vice  President. 

2d  Vice-President. 

Secretary . 

Assistant  Secretary. 


WILLIAM  H.  C.  BARTLETT,  LL.D.,  Actuary. 

ERASTUS  C.  BENEDICT,  Assistant  Actuary. 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL,  Treasurer.  JOHN  A.  FONDA,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

WM.  W.  RICHARDS,  Comptroller.  WM.  P.  SANDS,  Cashier. 

GUaTAVUS  S.  WINSTON,  M.D.,  WALTER  R.  GILLETTE,^!  D., 

E.  J.  MARSH,  M.D.,  Medical  Directors. 

WM.  G.  DAVIES,  Solicitor 

LOUIS  PH YAMS,   District  Manager  for  Utah;  Office  in  Scott-Auerbach  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
\/\/t    F".  ALLEN,  General  Agent  for  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and   Utah, 

Office  over  First  National  Bank,  Cor,  Farnam   &    13th   Streets,  Omaha,  Neb, 


land  too  fft&TOiei  fk  of  f 


^?     Paid  up  Capital. 

*J1      llewrve.H,  « 


•9 1)0,000.00 
*5,OOO.OJ 


President,     -       HEBRR  J.   GRANT,  Secretary,  -  EL/AS  As  SMITH, 

Vice-Presidtnt,  JAMES  SHARP,  Assistant  Secretary,    W.  J.  BAT  EM  AN. 

Treasurer,  LE  WIS  S.  HILLS. 


Insure  To-day.        To-mon  ow  May  be  too   Late 
ff eber  J.  Grant  fr  Co.,  Gen.  Agts.,  ff erald  -Building. 


z — 5 

o 
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The  great  Premium  Steel  Engravings 


ffotieel- 


of   President  Brigham  Young  have 


arrived  and  are  being  delivered  to 


subscribers    residing  in   Salt   Lake 


City,  on   application   at  the  office, 


Herald    Building.       They    are   also 


being  forwarded  to  agents  for  de- 


livery to  subscribers  throughout  the 


Territory.         Every    family    should 


have   one   of  these    beautiful    and 


life-like     Engravings    of    President 


Young.     The   longer  it  is  seen  the 


better  it  is  liked.    No  such  premium 


was  ever  before  given  to  our  people 


Only  Subscribers  who  bav^  paid  $2.50  (lubjel? 
also  includes  Binding)  an?  entitled  to 
this  5b?<?l  graving. 

Address, 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR  COMPANY, 


Herald  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Tfe  Leading  Implement  Houge  of  Utah 


SALT    LAKE    CITY, 

OGDEN,  -  - 

LOGAN, 


il5W.-#> 


«>'\SSSVS't/VS%SNS^SSS/SSV/W\SW# 


tJweetoPs: 


Heber  J.  Grant, 
Joshua  F.  Grant, 
George  T.  Odell, 
William  W.  Riter, 
George  Romney, 


Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Francis  M.  Lyman, 
John  Henry  Smith, 
Charles  S.  Burton, 

Junius  F.  Wells, 


James  Sharp. 


CQanacjement: 


JOSHUA  F.  GRANT,  Gen.  Mgr„  GEO.  T  ODELL,  Asst.  Mgr,, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ED.  T.  WOOLLEY,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branch. 

A.  G.  BARBER,  Mgr.  Logan  Branch. 


